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GLOBE-WERNICKE LIBRARY PLANNING SERVICE 


No matter what your library problems are; planning a new one, expanding an old one, 
or reorganizing your present space, Globe-Wernicke’s trained staff of Library Engineers are 
“on top” of all the latest planning methods. 

Rely on the knowledge and experience of these specialists to show you how G/W 
library equipment, the finest in the world, can give you a library, that is efficient, and up-to- 
the minute in space saving design. 

This Globe-W ernicke Library Planning dSert 
ice ts free. Write Dept. CL for complete in 
formation. You'll also receive a catalog on 


(. nok stac ks and tate d library 
equipment CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Manufacturers of the World's Finest Library Book Stacks, Office Equipment, Systems, Filing Supplies & Visible Records 
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How to keep a library 


in a 12-inch 


You can keep anything from a complete file of re- 
search reports to a 250-volume library of all the 
basic literature in your field, right at your finger tips 

on microprint cards. As many as 60 pages go on a 
single 3 x 5” ecard. Your library is on the backs of 
its own catalog cards! 

You just feed microprint cards into the Koda- 
graph Microprint Reader and read, whether for 
fast scanning or intent scrutiny. The screen is glare- 
leas green, tilted 11° because that seems to be the 
most comfortable angle. No need to dim lights. 
Big enough so others can read along with you. Ac- 
cepts cards up to 8'9 x 14” size. Does this sound 
like the answer to a library problem you have-—-or 
a library you'd like to acquire? 


What's available on microprint cards? 
More technical literature in science, the humanities, 
law, and finance becomes available each year. For 
free condensed catalog, ‘“‘What’s Available on Mi- 
croprint Cards,” check box at right. 
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Please send me the material checked: 
) “What's Available on Microprint Cards,” 
folder on the Kedagraph Micreprint 
and ple microprint card 

Neme of my neores! dealer where | can 
see a Reader 

\) Nemes of organizations that can con- 
vert my ewn material te micreprint 
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IN ANSWER 
TO YOUR 


QUESTION... How will it look when it's finished ? 
That's clways the question 
in everyone's mind when 
planning o new (or refurnishing 
on old) library. With Sjéstrém's 
“LIFE LIKE” Planning Service, 
this question is answered 
photographically, even before 
pions ore drawn up. 
Sjéstrém's Planning Department 
uses 2°" scale models, 
photographs the set-up, and 
sends the photo to you upon 
request. This service plus our 
complete collection of library 
furniture, with many exclusives, 
will solve your library problems 
from the start. 


TROM 
or 
PHILADELPHIA 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC. + 1717 N. TENTH STREET + PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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Reprints Now Available 


Helvetica Chimica Acta 


Vols. 17.20, 1934-1937 
Single volumes, paper bound. . . . . . . . . . each $25.00 


Journal of Chemical Physics 


Vols. 2-5, 1934-1937 


Single volumes, paper bound . .. . . @ach 24,00 
Vol. 6, No. 7, July 1938 


Single issue, paper bound . . . . 4.00 


These volumes were reprinted with the permission of the original publishers. 


Please address orders and inquiries to 
JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


111 Fifth Avenue New York 3, New York 


STANDARD.1ze on STANDARD... 


functional furniture for institutions 


Our complete line of matching pieces is especially de- 
signed for long, heavy-duty service in libraries,* schools, 
colleges, hospitals, public buildings, etc 


Many institutions such as the New York Public Library 
have been so impressed by the craftsmanship, modern 
style and finish that Standard Wood Products has been 
accepted as the standard for library furniture. 

For ease of maintenance — warm, friendly appearance 
that fits any decor — functional comfort and utility, 
specify STANDARD hand rubbed wood furniture. Write 


for catalog 
"We have « complete 
stock of every furniture 
STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION onit need te equip the 


> COLISEUM. 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE. LIBRARY DIV) NEW YORK 19.N wp-te-dete school or 
public library. 
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... 80 easy to read 


WIDE HEADIN 
LIBRARY BUREAU 


UP TO 11,000 SUBJECT HEADINGS FROM ATOZ 
OTHER SETS OF 1000 OR S000 HEADINGS FOR SMALLER LIBRARIES 
SPECIAL SET OF 400 HEADINGS FOR CATHOLIC LIBRARIES 


So very simple — and in less time and without effort 
you have a pleasing, effective, professional catalog 
that your library users will acclaim. Headings are 
printed on perforated sheets and are easily detached 
for insertion in Liprany Bureau ANGLE TAB 
VISIBLE-NAME GUIDES. 

There is a printed guide heading set to fit the needs 
and capacity of your library. Each set is a complete 
alphabetical guide to give you just the right spacing 
for easy reference. Intensive research secured the © 
proper selection of subject headings from the Library | 
of Congress and other authoritative sources. 

Write today for free illustrated folder LB739. 


Remington. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Room 1753, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 


Please mention C & RL when corresponding with its advertisers 
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NEW BOOKS from McGRAW-HILL 


Published in June and July 


Alger Kraus 
MATHEMATICS FOR SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING PLAY ACTIVITIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS (6-12) A 
Ready in June Guide for Teachers, Parents & Recreation Leoders 


Baird & Knower 250 pages, $4.95 

GENERAL SPEECH: An Introduction Landee, Davie & Albrecht 

Second Edition. Ready in June ELECTRONIC DESIGNERS’ HANDBOOK 
Bell Ready in July 

A MANAGEMENT GUIDE TO ELECTRONIC COmpuTERS = L_edgerwood 

406 pages, $6.50 CONTROL ENGINEERING MANUAL 
Benedict & Pigford Reedy in July 

NUCLEAR CHEMICAL ENGINEERING Lisarelli 

Ready in July ESSENTIAL STRENGTH OF MATERIALS 
Blair, Blair, Brodkorb, Gagle & Moore 272 pages, $4.75 

VERTEBRATES OF THE UNITED STATES MeCarthy 

816 pages, $12.00 INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICAL REASONING 
Carroll Ready in July 

BETTER WAGE INCENTIVES Mickelson & Hansen 

240 pages, $4.75 ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
Cushing & Campbell 344 pages, $5.25 

PRINCIPLES OF IMMUNOLOGY Midelfort 


346 pages, $6.50 THE FAMILY IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 
DeWin & Rossoff 224 pages, $6.50 
TRANSISTOR ELECTRONICS Phelan 


Ready in June FUNDAMENTALS OF MECHANICAL DESIGN 
Gaylord & Gaylord 542 pages, $8.75 

DESIGN OF STEEL STRUCTURES: Including Applications 

in Alumi 

Ready in duly ENGINEERING ELECTRONICS 

With industrial Applications and Control 


Cinzton 
MICROWAVE MEASUREMENTS 698 pages, $9.50 


528 $12.00 Sehell 

Hahn, Lomas, Hargis & Vandracgen TECHNIQUE OF EX ONTROL 

BASIC VOICE TRAINING FOR SPEECH New Eighth Edition. 368 pages, $5.50 

New Second Edition. 256 peges, $4.75 Singer 

Harris BASIC MATHEMATICS FOR ELECTRICITY, RADIO AND 


INTERNATIONAL AND INTERREGIONAL ECONOMICS TELEVISION 
564 pages, $7.00 Text Edition Ready in June 


Hoppock 

OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 

550 pages, $6.75 

Jackson 408 pages, $5.95 

SELECTION AND APPLICATION OF METALLIC RECTI- Woolf & Woolf 

FIERS REMEDIAL READING: Teoching and Treatment 
Ready in July Ready in June 


ORDER NOW! 
Order now and have the books available during the first days of publication. 


MceGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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find all the available books 
from more than 200 
U.S. publishers 


by subject 
the new SUBJECT GUIDE 
to BOOKS IN PRINT 


It's a revolutionary new reference book—the giant 
one-volume subject index listing 80,000 available 
titles from almost every U. S. publisher (over 800!) 
under 30,000 subject heads with 20,000 cross refer- 
ences. No need to dig through many volumes! Here 
in this one volume you'll find listed side by side all 
the available books which can be classified by subject, 
both old and new, of 800 U. S. publishers, This easy- 
to-use index gives you complete bibliographical in- 
formation and current prices as of July ‘57. Coming 
November '57 at the special introductory price of 
$12.50 net plus carriage on pre-pub orders, or $17.50 
after publication. 


by author and title 


BOOKS IN PRINT 


Here you'll find data on all the available books, whether old 
or new, of almost every U. S. publisher (over 800!), indexed 
by title and author. Title entries give you title, author, price, 
publisher, and date. In the author index you'll find the above 
information plus series, whether illustrated, edition, and 
binding. $17.50 net plus carriage before Aug. 1, $19 net plus 
carriage after. 


R. BR. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45 St.. N. Y. 36 
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.OR MORE THAN forty years The Secret 

Book of Edmund Lester Pearson has 
been, for all I know, very secret indeed, 
but at the outset of subjecting you to 
this ordeal | propose, for your discom 
fort, to exhume two passages from it 
In the first, a character named Pratt 
(presumably Enoch Pratt) interrupts 
his dictation to exclaim to his secretary 


You wouldn't have me make a new and 
original statement at a meeting of librari 


Part of them would denounce me as flip 


ans, would you? would never do! 


pant, and the rest-—the library magazines 


for instance—would refer condescendingly 
said as “clever,” which means 


shallow.” The 


library meeting speech 


to what I 
“smart but great art of a 
is to utter as 
many solemn platitudes as possible with 


a very solemn tace. It is always sure to he 


called both “scholarly” and “sound.” 


You may be sure that I will follow Mr. 
Pratt's excellent and immutable counsel 
The second extract is a single line, 
found among the k's in the index, read 
ing: “Kilts, Not Worn by Bibliogra 
phers, 25." Why this entry 


cannot say with any assurance, 


was made I 
but I can 
say quite positively that it leads to no 
a fraud, 
reference ap 


where: it is a snare, a delusion 


fake. No such 
pears in the text. Of course, M1 


the vericsi 
Pearson 
may have compiled the index before he 
wrote the book, and, thereby, have per 
mitted his fancy to wander a little aim 
lessly; but a more satisfactory explana 


tion, it seems to me, would be a con 


viction on the part of that stern New 


Mi Vearns is 
Imerican Collections, Library of Con 


assistant § libvarian, 


MEARNS 


By DAVID © 


England author that only the lecherous 
would be so reckless, so uncomplaining, 
so free of self-consciousness and embar- 
rassment, so from decency and 
refinement as to feel impelled to look 
(shall we sav?) in an 


remote 
up kilts —even 
index 

But tor me the line has a deeper mean 
ing: it is an acknowledgment of the pro 
fessional with costume 
which is a trait, a guild-mark of librari 
ans at every season and in every clime 
Yet here the all the better 
of it. Listen as they protest to William 
\llen Butler that they have Nothing to 
Wear except Hawthorne's Birthmark 
and Miss Millayv's Few Figs from This 
tles. With Walt Whitman they can Sing 
the Body Electric and disguise Cabell's 
Figures of Earth by calling on William 
Miln to stuff them All in a Bustle, Mi 
lady has only to reach for one of Amy 
Lowell's Patterns to Gersh 
win's Rhapsody in Blue, with Herge 
sheimer's Bright Shawl across her shoul 
ders, her hair bewitching with Amelia 
Barr's Bow of Yellow Ribbon and flash 
ing Vincent Sheean’s Pieces of a Fan. Uf 
she finds her Leather-Stocking unbecom 


preoccupation 


women have 


emejTge as 


ing she can do without it altogether and 
let W. D. Steele cry out How Beautiful 
with Shoes! Even millinery is provided 
She takes Michael Arlen's Hat, 
trims it with Lawrence Stalling's Plumes, 
and ties it on with one of Huneker's on 
Maugham's Painted Veils 

The men, as I say, have been less fa 
The Anickerbocker's History have 
they 


(,reen 


vore d 
been completed; have 


Moreover, it is 


not only 
passed from fashion 
clumsy to mop an anguished brow with 
nothing softer than Cooper's Autoliog 
raphy ofa Pocket Handkerchief; Walter 
Scott has supplied a single Redgauntlet; 


Thomas Hood has come up with noth- 
ing more substantial than a Song of the 
Shirt, and so, choice must be made be- 
tween Buchan's Greenmantle and Mel- 
ville'’s White Jacket. There is no variety 
in neckwear; Thomas Nelson Page once 
found an Old Gentleman with the Black 
Stock, but Conan Doyle has had to re 
linquish His Last Bow Lhe severest dis 
comfort is caused by thrusting Gilbert 
Parker's Seats of the Mighty into John 
Hay's Little Breeches. Only the elect can 
get about Under the Red Robe, as tail- 
ored by Stanley Weyman 

Yes, librarians have clothes all about 
them, yet, strangely, they have never pro 
duced a satisfactory working garb. This 
is not to say that they haven't tried; of 
course they have. Why, as long ago as 
1890, one of them named H. |. Dennis 
wrote a discursive letter on the subject 
to the Library Bureau, the following por 
tions of which were published in the 
October number of The Library Jour 
nal 


| have a suggestion to make. The cat 
alogue sent gives a long list of very useful 
aids to the librarian, but does not 
mention one that I daily need, viz., a li 
brary coat, or toga, or tunic, or gown, or 
robe. We all know that he is well dressed 
whose garb is ad ipted to his work, whether 
he is about to make a balloon ascension 
or go down into the bottom of the deep 
in a diving-bell. Now, the work of a li 
brarian is a good deal mixed, and, hence 
4 proper garment for him requires some 
thought. He starts in the morning rather 
neatly clad in a business suit, and at his 
desk and in his general work is all au 
fait, but soon the “antiquarian” comes in 
and wants some dust-covered folio ex 
humed from the sands of Egypt on Shelf 
1%. The librarian climbs the ladder and 
finds the volume, venerable with the dust 
of ages, and on climbing down with the 
principal part of the dust belonging to the 
volume removed to his own person, he is 
confronted by a troop of visitors to the 
capitol, and must be introduced all around 
before he can seek the relief of the dust- 


broom. He did not cut a very genteel fig- 
ure and knows it, whereas, had he worn 
a proper garment, he would have been 
as ready to receive company after his 
dust-bath as before. 

What should the library tunic be, and 
how made? My idea is, there should be 
one for summer and one for winter use. 
The summer one might be of gray silk, 
and the winter one of gray cassimere, 
light, fine, and probably lined. It should 
be cut loose about the shoulders and with 
loose sleeves; should have a neat, low- 
standing collar, rounded at the corners, 
and fitted with a clasp emblematic of his 
office, say, an open book, with light frogs 
down the front. It should be neatly gath 
ered over the chest, with a wide band 
around the waist with a clasp similar to 
the one at the throat, only larger, and 
close buttoned at the waist. The skirts 
should hang fully to the knee—it would 
be better to hang a little below. Pockets 
at right and left of breast and skirts with 
lapels over skirt pockets. The cassimere 
one could be made the same, except it 
might be lined 

Now, there is a garment, as | can see 
it in my fancy, that would be comfortable 
and becoming, and make the librarian a 
properly dressed man in all the depart 
ments of his work, and when at night 
he exchanged his robe on the peg for his 
“Prince Albert,” to go upon the street, 
he would not have the appearance of just 
returning from a house cleaning. I have 
never been able to describe this garment 
so that a tailor could make it, and yet it 
seems to me that a tailor of some taste 
could easily do it. I believe librarians gen 
erally would want these garments if they 
could get them—at least I should be ready 
to take two of them. You might add this 
garment to your list of library conveni 
ences, and it seems to me that it would not 
be the one least appreciated by the craft 
Let your artist devise the style of the gar 
ment, and an artistic tailor furnish rules 
for taking the proper measure in each 
case, and it seems to me that the orders 
would begin to come in. By getting the 
proper goods in quantities to afford you 
wholesale prices, and by having many gar- 
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ments made by one firm, you could supply 
them cheaper than they could be obtained 
to say nothing of their being 
and tastefully made. Why 
should not the librarian have a uniform, 


elsewhere 


more neatly 


or at least a garment that is at once com 
fortable and adapted to his work? 


Whether the Dennis smock ever gained 
common acceptance or attained a gen 
eral vogue, I do not know, but I do 
know that when Herbert Putnam, a few 
vears later, became librarian of the Bos 
ton Public he was photographed in an 
outfit curiously combining the features 
of a Salvation Army uniform with the 
regalia of a bellhop at the Waldort, and 
with the initials B. P. L. embroidered 
on the collar in solid gold. Mr, Putnam 
does not appear to have persisted in 
wearing this costume; perhaps he found 
it too often mistaken for a lackey's liv 
ery rather than for the finery of a field 
marshal 

Our English contreres 
had an instinet for correct appearance 
This is borne out by a reference in Alex 
ande1 John Philip's The New Assistant; 
or, The Juntor's Vade Mecum where, on 
page 17, is the “Keep a 
good look out for dingy backs on 
dirty edges all worth further 
examination in the never-ending cam 
clean and fresh and 


have always 


admonition 
they are 


paign to keep 
bright.” But, alas, our British colleagues 
take a dim view of women in librarian 
ship. Not so long ago I chanced on the 
following strictures which appear in Li 
McColvin's Library Staffs, pub- 


onel 
lished in 


Women are quite capable of undertak 
ing many, if not indeed all, types of li 
work: for some, such as work with 


much 


brary 


children, they are more suitable 
than men 
There are, however, good reasons why 
librarianship should not become entirely 
or predominantly a “woman's profession.’ 
We must consider this matter frankly and 
trust that no offence is given where none 


is intended. Firstly, it is a fact that as 
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our world is constituted, most activities 
are on the whole “run” by men, and, con 
sequently those which are not are at some 
disadvantage. There are several fine and 
capable women in library work to serve as 
the exception to prove this rule, but in 
general, if librarianship is to take its just 
place as a profession if the librarian is to 
claim equality of status with other chief 
otheers, and if he is to represent the needs 
of the 


which are predominantly male, 


service to committees and councils 
the senior 
executive and administrative library posts 
should be held by men. Clearly, we cannot 
men in charge unless we have men 


grades preparing 


have 
in all the subordinate 
themselves to fill the higher posts of the 
future, 
Secondly, 
many of the duties are such that a man is 


many of the contacts and 
more appropriate than a woman 

Thirdly 
tuted 
to support a wile and family. Consequent 


as society is at present consti 
it is the man’s function, as a rule, 
ly, unless there is any reason why a par 


ticular means of earning a livelihood 
should be delegated to women, there are 
potent reasons why it should be given to 
men 
Fourthly, a marry 
and then leave work 
staff our 


we should lose much that is valuable; the 


majority of women 
Thus, if we were to 
libraries entirely with women 
accumulation of experience would be less, 
as experience would continually be drain 
ing away. Neither could we count on the 


same amount of initial interest and en 


thusiasm, for though many women un 
doubtedly give of their best whatever the 
prospect of matrimony, it would not be 
reasonable to expect that in the aggregate 
a group of women would have the same 
incentive as a group of men whose whole 
future depended on their efforts 

These arguments do not allow us to ex 
clude all women from librarianship, but 
they make it clear that if women are ad 
mitted, their presence must not be preju 
dicial to the interests of men (and indi 
rectly of the 


to support as wives) 


women those men may want 


Now methinks these alarums = of 


Westminster's City Librarian are un 


26% 


chivalrous, ungallant, and unavailing, 
but they are, I suspect, nothing new. 
This frightened prejudice among the 
British has been going on for a long 
time. Otherwise, how can one explain 
the Worthing Staff Library Overall, 
which must be seen to be believed? The 


atrocious habit appears to have been the 
work of that traducer of womankind, 
Marion Frost, who was herself a woman 
presumably and a librarian presumptu 


ous 
An illustrated article in praise of the 
vile creation besmirched the pages of 
The Library World for November, 1908; 
in it, the unfeeling Miss Frost wrote 


Woman's place in the work of the world 
has been much discussed, but few will 
deny that she is eminently suited to Pub 
lic Library work. It is a profession which 
requires tact, good temper, neatness, and 
care for detail. These are woman's strong 
points in business life 

The woman librarian is, however, often 
lacking in that sense of fitness in dress 
which is essential in a position where neat 
ness and smartness are necessary. The need 
for a professional dress for the woman li 
brarian has been long felt by all who come 
in contact with her. At her best, even 
when “well-dressed” in the ordinary sens 
she appears inappropriate behind — the 
counter of a library, but at her worst she 
is unspeakable. Open-work blouses, trail 
ing skirts, and imitation jewelry are ap 
pallingly unsuitable 

Filorts to alter this state of things have 
meant pressure even to re 
press the more glaring errors of dress. The 
policy of “pimpricks” which this necessi 
tates is most distasteful to any librarian 
particularly if the chief be a man 

A complete reform is the only solution 
of the difhculty. May I give a short account 
of the attempt made in Worthing to deal 
with this problem and the results ob 
tained? | suggested to my staff the desir 
ability of wearing an overall, or some kind 
of uniform-dress 

There were of course, objections, the 
chief being 


1. It was an extra expense 

2. It was unbecoming 

5. It was a uniform 

However, these objections were easily 
removed when I proved 

1, That the initial expense need be only 
a few shillings 

2. That one can be artistically as well 
as suitably dressed 

5. That a uniform is not synonymous 
with servility 

It was pointed out that the third objec 
tion was on a par with the action of the 
misguided domestic who removes her cap 
and apron when cleaning the doorstep in 
the deluded hope that she may be taken 
for the daughter of the house. There is 
little reason in either procedure, and as 
little effect. We are earning our living, 
and why should we be ashamed to “dress 
the part"? In addition to these negative 
points, the positive advantages were felt 
to be very great. There was the great con 
venience of being able to wear the “over 
all” over any kind of dress, and, when 
taken off, an assistant could be dressed 
ready to pay calls, golf, cycle, or whatever 
she might wish to do. And again, that if 
something of the kind be not soon adopt 
ed, chief librarians will insist that their 
staff wear black 

The staff difficulties being thus over 
come, the dress itself was considered. The 
design was the first consideration. We 
wanted something that was easily put on 
and taken off; that did not look like a 
cooking apron on the one hand, or an ill 
fitting dress on the other. After a number 
of experiments, the design shown in the 
accompanying photograph was adopted. It 
has rece ived the approval ol various librar 
ians, and has proved very satisfactory 
There should be little difficulty in adopt 
ing the idea in any library 

\ girl starting on her business career 
easily assimilates ideas, and will quickly 
adopt a uniform costume when shown the 
desirability of a neat and workmanlike 
attire, and when given ideas of what to 
wear and when to wear it. Half the difh 
culties are overcome when you can prove 
to her that she will not be tied to any par 


ticular style of dress, may come to the li 
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brary dressed as she pleases, but that, 
she must look official 

that 
colour for the 


when on duty 
so dissimilar it is ad 


dark 


overall. Ours is made of dark green alpaca 


Tastes are 


visable to choose a 


a material which shows neither dust nor 
dirt buff-coloured silk 
braid in one and fastens down 


enlivened with a 
It is mace 
the front from the neck to twelve inches 
fixed belt. If 


is five shillings 


below the waist. It has a 


made at home the cost 


eleven pence, Of course, a cheaper mate 


rial can be used, but it is doubtful if it is 


economy. Brown holland would be a good 


substitute, but would require constant 


washing 


Ladies and gentlemen, in your inter 
est | have carefully studied that “accom 
panyving photograph.” In my unprac 
ticed opinion the model is an abomina 
tion, resembling a “Peter 
Thompson” cum rickrack, topped with 
collar. It should have 
most exquisite contumely, 


voluminous 


a whale boned 
brought the 
excoriation and contempt upon Marion 
Frost It 
forthwith to a waxen figure of horrors at 
Madan But it remained for 
one of jcalous males to lead the 
chorus of derision, This was W. George 
Plumstead, 


should have been consigned 


Tussaud's 
those 
Chambers, of who wrote a 
letter to the editor, published in the very 
The Library World, in 


next issue of 


which he said 


Surely attempts of this kind to bring 
level of 


domestic servants and shop girls are bound 


woman assistants down to the 
to recoil upon those who make them. In 
these freedom-loving days, people are be 
ing allowed more md more liberty in 
the matter of dress, and even the immacu 
late frock and silk hat of the 


which not long ago was considered obliga 


coat male, 
tory upon me mbers of the Stock Exchange, 


is gradually wav to the desire of 


the individual for more perfect freedom 


giving 


Gradually the antifeminine crusade 


waters and penetrated to 
In 1913, the trustees of the 


crossed the 


these States 
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Cleveland Public Library promulgated 
these regulations governing attire: 


with lining or 
underslips of sheer materials, Sleeves be 
low the elbows always. Neck never lower 
than “Dutch neck.” If without collar, “V" 
other low 


worn without a guimpe or dickey 


Dress: Simple waists, 


never be 
If they 


come appreciably below the lower collar 


necks or cuts should 


line, collars and ruchings should always 
be fresh and clean, Hall-worn finery never 
has any place as part of a working outfit 
Skirts not too tight; if slit, the underskirt 
should be sufhciently long and appropri 
ate. Well-made 


suitable 


tailored suits are always 


and serviceable. Becoming selec 


tion and the harmony of colors are neces 
sary to tasteltul dress 
Hair: Should be 


and simply, without 


arranged becomingly 
hair ornaments or 
conspicuous bows 
Cosmetics and perfumes have no con- 
with business attire 
Very litth worn, 
and only such as is in keeping with a work 
never 


nection 
Jewelry should be 


ing costume, anything showy of 
elaborate 


Neat, 
high or low 


Footwear comfortable, 


siery and dress slippers with French heels 


service 
shoes Conspicuous ho 
are in bad taste for working garb 

Hats: Should not exceed “locker space” 


in si7e 


were the 
prevailing when I entered the trade five 
later. Most of the women had 
achieved miracles of drabness and had 


I hose conditions generally 


years 


the appearance of being, as the saying 
OCS, “settled.” ‘The 
had leaded hems; 
dusted the 


full skirts of some 
these automatically 
shelves; them, 
many tied sturdy aprons but wore their 
I of you 


lower over 


reticules on the outside 
who saw Helen Hayes play a she-libra 
rian in Happy Birthday will remember 
that her dress was described as “meager” 
and that it was said of her that “the one 
note of vanity in her entire make-up” 
was her shoes. Anita Loos may be older 
than she allows. 

Ihe men, in those far-off days, were 
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even more subdued, what with their 
black-cotton coats and paper cuffs. There 
were exceptions, of course, and among 
them, Appleton P. C. Grithn, Chief As 
sistant Librarian of Congress, who was 
swathed in a cutaway and 
carried a stick on his walks 
from his office to the catalog. But when 
he was succeeded by Fred Ashley, tradi 
tion was reasserted 


invariably 
swagger 


these 


give 
only to explain the pleasure I have ex 


personal reminiscences 


perienced in witnessing the Revolution 
I hope it is here to stay, but I have dim 


women li 
victory, 


misgivings. Why should not 
brarians, their 
continue to be glamorous and lovely and 
And 
occasionally 
men? I pray that they may. But 
the forces of Opposition are strong and 
powerful. They are allied with 
peasants who suppose that readers come 
to look at books rather than at librari 
ans. They forget that under the most 
librarians are 


with hard-won 


should not men li 
other 


attractiver 
brarians resemble 


lor om 


those 


salutary circumstances 
sometimes obliged to gaze on one an 
an ethciency factor; 


an clement of cooperation 


other, This creates 
I do not, I cannot forget that there 
who insist that 
indistinguishable 


have always been thos 
librarians should be 
from their charges; that they should be 
rather than clothed. But 


critics do not realize 


bound these 


outrageous how 
disturbing crushed morocco can be when 
gathered about the epidermis, or how 
cloying is ruby buckram, or in what ex 
centric formats some librarians are made 

But, alas, | can no longer be sanguine 
about the situation, no longer phleg 
matic, no longer complacent The 
ADMINISTRATORS, having serstled all the 
other problems of their so-called science, 
are beginning to think about costume 
once again 

Not so long ago, in an eastern institu 
tion, the following draft of an order re 
ceived limited circulation; it I reproduce 


verbatim: 
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Subject: Attire for members of the staff 
who serve the public 

Your attention is called to the need for 
each staff member who serves the public 
lo present a neat appearance. Individuals 
who fail to maintain presentable appear 
ance shall be warned 

Effective 


staff in all reading rooms and other areas 


immediately, members of the 


of public service shall be directe d that 1) 
short sleeve sport shirts without ties are 


2 worn, or 


not permitted, 2) if galluses are 


shirts of material, a coat is 
required, 3) in hot weather the minimum 


white 


transpare nt 


requirement is a clean long sleeve 

shirt with a tie 

Thar is the proposed edict; its sinister 
implications are not, I trust, lost on any 
At first glance, it appears to 
have been perpetrated by a woman, but 
when raiment de 
scribed, one 
that these articles are no longer exclu 
sively identifiable with the male 
Women, too, are now wearing Polyne 
sian bodices and are enjoying the ben 
They, too, are 


one ol you 
one considers the 


is driven to the realization 


fis of décolletage 


times seen in short sleeves, but who 
would be so foolish as to maintain that 
a reader's concentration on his work is 
less likely to be distracted, diverted, con 
founded by a lady's lovely fore-arm than 
by a gentleman's hirsute tattoo. Non 
sense, say I, and I implore you to agree 

But permit me, brothers and sisters, to 
the third injunction: “In hot 
weather the minimum requirement ts a 
clean long sleeve, white shirt with a tie.” 
It isn't going barefooted that arouses my 
angry objection. It is being denied the 
privileges of 


re peat 


sacred, the guaranteed 
pants, Without them, aren't we going to 
seem even more ridiculous? Won't the 
sacrifice make us difhdent and a little 
shy? In all solemnity, I cry out to you 
that we must uphold our trousers—-up 
hold them if need be— to the very end 
And so, my hearties, gird up your loins 
The battle is joined. Let us chant to- 
gether that line from Pope: “Who pants 
for glory finds but short repose.” 
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The Lamont Catalog as 


To Book Selection 


HE MOST USEFUL volume available to 
ft book selector in college and un- 
dergraduate libraries is The Catalogue 
of the Lamont Library, Harvard Col- 
lege’ As the collaborative product of 
Harvard specialists, the Lamont catalog 
has become, in effect, the successor to the 
long authoritative Shaw lists.* Its use as 
a checklist for evaluating and detecting 
gaps in book collections is outstanding 
since if three times as many 
titles as the Shaw volumes; furthermore, 
as Philip J]. McNiff, librarian of the La- 
mont Library, notes in his introduction 
to it, the Lamont catalog has distinctive 
value as “an actual, working list rather 
ideal, theoretical listing of 


contains 


than an 

There is a danger, however, that the 
Lamont catalog will be accepted as a 
work of great reliability before its reli 
ability definitely established. 
In order to use this kind of bibliography 
with the results, the book selector 
must have a thorough understanding of 
he must know what it is sup 
posed to be, how it was developed, and 
what it actually is. 

The Catalogue of the Lamont Library 
is intended to list books which will be 
used by Harvard undergraduates. The 
fullest statement of the criterion for se 
lection has been given by Mr. McNiff: 


has been 


best 


ms nature 


The Lamont Library .. . contains a live, 


, ed. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni 
vereity 

* Charles Shaw, comp., A Liat of Books for Col 
lege Lat (24 ed.. Chicago ALA, 1931); (Sep 
plement] (1940) 


MeNi wi 


Mr. Carpenter is librarian, Goldwin 
Smith Library, Cornell University. 
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By CHARLES A. CARPENTER, JR. 


a Guide 


hooks selected to 
and recommended 
course reading needs of Harvard under 


working collection of 
serve the required 
graduates in addition to a good general 
collection of books.‘ 


The supervisor of the selection proj 
ect, Edwin E. Williams, has made it ex 
plicit that “books ought to be placed in 
Lamont only because they will be wanted 
by undergraduates 

Mr. Williams has described in detail 
A file of tithes 
compiled by librarians was turned over 
to faculty members, who made final ad- 
and The initial file 
was assembled from reading lists pre- 


the process of selection 


ditions deletions, 
pared by professors for undergraduate 
courses, from catalogs of house libraries, 
from the Shaw lists, and from favorable 
reviews in about 150 journals since 1999, 
Fields such as art, education, and agri 
culture were represented by minimum 
collections because of particular local 
conditions, 

In attempting to determine what the 
Lamont catalog actually is, viewed in 
must not be 
More than four 
thousand tithes originally selected were 


terms of its purpose, one 


critical of its omissions 


unobtainable at the time the catalog 
was prepared.* In the French literature 
section, for instance, there are striking 
gaps, but out-of-print books in foreign 
languages are difhecult to procure 

Representative of the omissions are 
some very useful American literature 
titles: Alfred Kreymborg'’s History of 
American Poetry, Margaret Mayorga’s 

‘MeNiff, p. vii 

* Williams, “The Selection of Books for Lamont,” 


Harvard Library Balletin, U1 (1949), 286 
* Me Niff, Pp vh 


Short History of the American Drama, 
Emery Neff's volume on Robinson, and 
Irving Howe's study of Faulkner; critical 
anthologies such as Harry H. Clark's 
Major American Poets and Allan G. Hal 
line's American Plays; the “inclusive edi 
‘of Whitman's Leaves of Grass, edit 
ed by Emory Holloway; the American 
Writers Series volumes for Bryant, Coop 
er, Emerson, Holmes, Irving, Longfel 
Thoreau, Twain, and 


thon 


low, Lowell, Poe, 
Whitman; and, to choose one novel, The 
Just and the Unjust, by James Gould 
The catalog lists an impressive 
books in the 


Cozens 
percentage of essential 
American literature field, but there are 


important Omissions \ book should not 


be underestimated simply because it is 


not “in Lamont. 
It is presumptuous to comtend that a 
particular book will not be used by Har 


vard undergraduates, but we may ques 
tion the inclusion of titles in the catalog 
with regard to their probable use by 
undergraduates in general, For example, 
do students Laleadio Hearn 
and Agnes Repplier enough to justify 
eleven volumes by Hearn and twelve by 
Miss Repplier? A more realistic estimate 
might call for no more than one or two 


now read 


volumes by each author 

In the American Literature 
and Criticism section of the Lamont cat 
Bronson, Ellsworth, 
Mitchell Richardson, 
White, James Wilson are highly 
questionable books by 
Cooper, Halsey, and Lawton in Collec 
tive Biography, and those by Onderdonk 


History 
alog, the titles by 
barrar, Overton, 
and 
inclusions. The 


and Otis in Poetry are similarly suspect 
It is dithcult to imagine a rationale for 
their inclusion in an undergraduate li 
brary collection 

How often do students study the works 
nineteenth. and twentieth-cen 
tury novelists? Will forty volumes by 
Francis Marion Crawford, fourteen by 
Silas Weir Mitchell, twenty-six by Frank 
Stockton, ten by Charles Brockden 
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Brown, and nine by Joseph Hergesheim 
er be used by undergraduates? 
Compare the list of books about Walt 
Whitman, particularly the biographies, 
with the comments in Gav Wilson Al- 
len's Walt Whitman Handbook’ or in 
the Literary History of the United 
States.” The best titles up to 1955 are 
there (with the exception of an excel 
lent study by Frederik Schyberg), but so 
is one of the (Frances 
Winwar's); the books are in 
the library, but so are the unessential 
Bailey, Barton, Carpenter, 
Masters, and Morris). The 
about the 


least trustworthy 
essential 


(those by 
Satie obser 


vation can be made secondary 
works listed under Emily Dickinson, Em 
erson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Melville, 
Poe, Robinson, Thoreau, Whittier, and 
Wolfe. 

This excess is not found only in the 
American literature. As evi 
dence, see the bibliographies for Kant 
and Kierkegaard in the Philosophy se« 
tion, for St. Francis of Assisi and Pascal 
im Religion, for Homer and Virgil in 
Classics, for Chaucer and Lawrence in 
English literature, and for Diderot and 
Hugo in French literature. 
convincing reasons 


section on 


there are 
for including such a wide range of mate 
library for 


Possibly 
rial in a undergraduates. 
Some 
mended, or even required, at Harvard. 
But the selector using the 
that 
are essential, or 


of these books might be recom 


Lamont cat 
alog must be aware not all of the 
titles listed 


even “good” by modern standards 


useful, of 


One source of a large percentage of 
these superfluous titles might be the 1931 
List of Books for College Libraries, 
which was duplicated in the file checked 
by Harvard faculty members. In many 
respects, this volume is as out-of-date as 
a 1940 treatise on polio prevention. 
Many authors considered important in 


(Continued on page 302) 


9.102 


(New York 


Packard, 19 p 
* Robert EB. Spiller ef ai 
lem, 1948), 759-68 


Ma il 
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By KAROL MAICHEL 


Czechoslovak National Bibliography: 
A Historical Sketch 


- DESIGNATION “Father of Czech 
Bibliography” doubtless belongs to 
Josef Jungmann. His work, Historie lit- 
evatury ¢eské aneb soustavny piehled 
spisti deskych s krdtkhou historii ndrodu, 
osviceni a jazyka, was the first success- 
ful attempt to compile Czech-written 
production from the earliest period to 
1825. It is not, as the title suggests, a his- 
tory of literature in the sense of belles- 
lettres, but rather a list of manuscript 
and printed material on various subjects, 
divided into seven chronological sections 
based on historical events. Each section 
is preceded by a brief description of the 
general and literary history of the period, 
Except in the first two sections, which 
comprise the earliest writings up to 1310, 
the material is divided into seven to ten 
linguistics, literature, history, 
geography, philosophy, law, religion, 
mathematics, natural science, and medi 
cine. All together, the work lists 2,453 
items and has two alphabetical indexes: 
one of Czech authors and one of foreign 
authors translated into Czech. In the 
Czech author index, each author is pro- 
vided with a short biographical sketch. 


classes 


This pioneer work saw a second edi- 
tion in 1849, with coverage extended to 
1846, listing 7,273 items. The material 
was collected and prepared for publica. 
tion by Jungmann himself, but due to 
History of Crech literature, or a eye 
tematic survey of Creech writings, with a brief history 


of the people, culture and language. (All Crech titles 
in the remainder of the article are translated in foot 


* Translation 


note itations.) 


Mr. Maichel is in charge of Slavic ac- 
quisitions, Columbia University Libra- 
Tries 
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his death in 1847 the work was edited by 
V. V. Tomek. A title index, compiled by 
Tomek, was added in the second edition. 
For almost a century Jungmann’s work 
was the basic bibliography for the period 
covered, and as such was often supple- 
mented, Of these the most important is 
the work of I. L. Hanul, published in 
two volumes (1869. and 1871) entitled 
Dodatky a dopliky k Jungmannové His- 
toru literatury ¢eské” A direct continua- 
tion of Jungmann’s first edition is Josef 
Vaclav Justin Michl’s duplny literaturny 
létopis dili obraz slowesnosti Slowantiv 
natecéy €eského w Cechdch, na Moravé, 
w Uhfjch atd., od léta 1825 ak do leéta 
1837,.° published in Prague in 1839. It 
contains 832 entries, arranged by subject. 
With the publication of Jungmann’s sec- 
ond edition, much of the original value 
of Michl's work was lost; but because it 
lists some items not listed by Jungmann, 
it is not entirely superseded, 

Most of the period covered by Jung- 
mann, Hanus, and Mich! was, a hundred 
years later, covered more thoroughly by 
Zdenek Tobolka in his two-volume work 
Knihopus a slovenskich od 
doby nejstarhi ak do honce XVIII stoleti* 
The first volume, on incunabula, was 
published in 1925; the second, covering 
the period from 1501 to 1800, appeared 
in 1939. Every entry has a detailed anno- 
tation, and there are reproductions of 


some tithe pages. The arrangement is 


* Additions and supplements to Jungmann’s history 
of Crech Wterature 

*Complete annale of the 
Crech dialect in Bohemia, 
from 1825 to 183 

* Bibliography of Crech and Slovak publications 
from the earliest times to the end of the cighteenth 
century 


of Slave with 
Hungary, 


literature 
Moravia, 
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alphabetical by author, followed by a 
short biographical sketch. There are 
three indexes: a chronological index of 


works, an alphabetical title and author 
index, and a subject index 

In contrast to the previous centuries, 
the nineteenth century lacks a compre- 
hensive bibliography which would give 
an adequate survey of its book produc- 


tion. Although numerous attempts were 
made, none of them lasted longer than a 
few years. This was due to the fact that 
most of the attempts were made by pri 
vate individuals who lacked the financial 
support to continue. It is true that there 
were a number of bibliographies com- 
piled by literary historians and book- 
sellers, but the former limited their work 
to particular subjects, while the latter 
compiled bibliographies those 
books which they had on hand, and thus 
none of them can be called comprehen- 
sive 

For the first half of the 
century we can use the Jungmann bib 
liography, the second edition of which 
goes to 1846, as well as the work of J. | 
Heinrich Crikann, Die lebenden Schrift 
steller Mahrens (Brno, 1812), arranged 
alphabetically by author and containing 
the major bibliographical information. 
The two works of Christian d'Elvert, 
Historische Litevatur-Geschichte 
Mahren und Osterreichisch-Schlesien, 
published in Brno in 1850, and Gesch 
iwhte des Biicher- und Steindruckes, des 
Buchhandels, der Biicher-Censur und der 
periodischen Literatur, so wie Nachtrage 


from 


nineteenth 


von 


zur Geschichte der historischen Literatur 
in’ Mdhren Schlesien, 
published in Brno in 1854, can be con- 


und Osterreich 
sidered for continuation and supplement 
of the Jungmann and Czikann bibliogra- 
phies. D’Elvert gives a chronological list 
of Moravian printers with brief descrip 
tions of their publications. 

From among the bookseller lists the 
most useful bibliographical work for the 
nineteenth century is the work of Jan 
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Vaclav Rozum, Seznam ¢feskich knih, 
obrazt a hudebnich vitvart, které posud 
na skladé jsou,® which was compiled on 
the holdings of Jaroslav Pospisil’s book 
store in 1853. The work was published 
in 1854, and according to the author it 
is a “quite complete list of the Czech 
output in the early nineteenth century.” 
It is arranged alphabetically by title, with 
author, translator, and publisher index, 
a systematic index of authors arranged 
by their subjects, and a list of booksell- 
ers in Bohemia, Moravia, and Vienna. 

Another work which covers the first 
half of the nineteenth century, but which 
is important to us especially because of 
its coverage of the first decade of the 
second half, is Frantisek Doucha’s 
hopisn§ slounik éesko-slovensky: Seznam 
knih, map, obravi a hudebnin 1774 at 
1864, published in Prague in 1865. It 
is arranged alphabetically by author, 
with detailed bibliographical notes and 
data for collectors. In some places the 
author lists reviews in periodicals 

The first half of the 1870's is covered 
by Véstnik Bibliografick},? edited by 
F. A. Urbanek from 1870 to 1874 in 
Prague and published by I. L. Kober. 
This tool, a monthly, covers the period 
from 1869 to the first four months in 
1874. In January of 1874 the editorship 
of the journal devolved upon Otakar 
Hostinsk¢, but only four more numbers 
appeared. In January of 1875 publica 
tion was renewed under the editorship 
of Fr. A. Zeman and F. A. Urbanek, but 
it ceased publication altogether toward 
the end of 1876. 

In 1877 the 
vak Bookseller Accountants* under the 
editorship of A. Michalek, I. Kloudéek, 
and others, started the publication of 
Slovansky katalog bibliografick).* This 


Association of Czechoslo 


* List of Crech books, pictures, and musical works, 
which are still in stock 

* Czechoslovak bibliographical 
books, maps, pictures and musik 

' Biblographical messenger 

*Spolek ceskoslovenskych knihkupeckych 

* Slavic bibliographical catalog 


dictionary list of 
from 1774 to 1864 


udetnich. 
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annual included the Slavic countries of 
Bohemia, Slovakia, Poland, Ukraine, 
Croatia, and Serbia. In spite of all the 
efforts to keep it going, it survived for 
only four Because of difficulties 
connected with the procurement of mate 
rial, it ceased publication with the 1881 
issue. 

Ihe years 1880-83 are covered by the 
indefatigable F. A. Urbanek, who in 
1880 renewed his publication of 1870 
under the tithe Urbdnktiiuv Véstnik Bib 
This monthly listed the 
Czech and Slovak book and periodical 
publications in the fields of literature, 
music, and art. An important feature is 
the information about reviews of some 
of the more important books, Its great 
disadvantage is the lack of a cumulative 
index 


years. 


For the 1884-88, 
Cvech national bibliographical tool ex 
cept tor F. A. Urbanek’s publication of 
1909 entitled Biograficky a bibliograficks 
slounih spisor ateli,™ in two vol 


years there is no 


Volume one is subtitled Bdsnici a 
1800-1900", volume two, Spi 
sovatelé wédedti 1800-190044 Although 
the title inclusion of all the 
works of poets, writers, and scientists of 
the nineteenth century, it is in reality a 
selective list of from the nine 
teenth century, dependent upon Ur 
banek's judgment, and is far from com 


plete 


umes 
beletriste 


suggests 


works 


The remaining years of the nineteenth 
century, from 1889, are covered quite ad 
equately by a number of bibliographical 
tools. The most important of these is the 
Cesky hatalog bibliograficky, published 
by the above-mentioned Association of 
Crechoslovak Bookseller Accountants in 
Prague. This monthly covers the vears 
1889-1905, listing the book, pamphlet, 
periodical, and music output in Czecho- 

('rbanck’s bibliographical messenger 

Biographical and bibliographical 
Cvrech writers 

Poets and belletrists, 1800-1900 


Seentific authors, 1800-1900 
"(Crech tblographical catalog 


dictionary of 
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slovakia as well as Czechoslovak litera- 
ture published abroad, especially in the 
United States. From 1891 on, it includes 
an index to scientific articles in the ma- 
jor Czech periodicals. The years 1898 to 
1908 (vols. X-XV) came out in 1906 in 
one cumulative volume, compiled by Vo} 
tech Kudlata. The other bibliographies 
for this period were compiled by some 
publishing houses which began at this 
point the listing of Bohemian national 
book production. A comprehensive bibli- 
ography for the years 1897-1900 with a 
subject index, issued by Backovsky Pub- 
lishing House under the editorship of 
B. Jindfich, is entitled Abecedni soupis 
viech knih viech nakladetelii éeskych 
vydanych za poslednich thi let2® The 
years 1892-94 are covered by Ceskd bibli- 
edited by 1. L. Kobra. For the 


years 1900-01, publications are listed in 
the Cesk} Véstnik Bibliograficky™ of the 
Rivnaé Publishing House. 

As we have seen, the nineteenth cen- 
tury does not possess a comprehensive 
bibliography of Czech books, although 


various sectional bibliographies exist. In 
order to cover the book output of the 
vears for which there are no Czech bibli- 
ographies, as well as of the years which 
have only superficial coverage, we must 
turn to the Austrian bibliographies of 
the nineteenth century, when the present 
Crechoslovak territory belonged to the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. The first 
of this kind is the first Austrian national 
bibliography, Allgemeine Bibliographic 
fiir das Kaisertum Osterreich, published 
in the periodical Osterreichische Blatter 
fiir Literatur und Kunst, a supplement 
to the Osterreichisch-Kaiserliche Wiener 
Zeitung, which began in 1853. It was 
compiled by the Library of the Ministry 
of Domestic Affairs, whose director was 
C. Wurzbach. It was issued weekly and 
contained German, Italian, Hungarian, 

* Alphabetical index of all books of all Czech pub 
lishers published within the past three years 


“Crech tmblography 
" Crech bibliographical messenger 


Czech, Slovak, Polish, and Slovenian ti- 
tles. It ceased publication in 1857. For 
1859-60 we 
Central-Organ des Osterreichisches Kai- 


have the Bibliographisches 


serstaates, also a publication of the Min- 
Affairs. This 
semi-weekly, is arranged systematically, 


istry of Domestic tool, a 


listing only the important literary publi 


includes the same countries 


cations. It 
as the previous work. From 1860 on, there 
appears the Osterren hische Buchhdndler- 


Correspondent, a publication of the Aus- 
trian Bookseller At the be 
ginning this tool was published three 
times a month, later becoming weekly. It 
listed German, Mungarian (to 1889), 
Crech, Italian, Polish, Croatian, Serbian, 
and Bulgarian publications. From 1861 
to 1870, the cumulation of this 
bibliography was published under the 
tithe Osterreichscher Katalog: 


Association 


vearly 


Verzeich 
nis aller im Jahre 18 in Osterreich 
erschienenen Biicher, Zeitschriften, Kunst 
sachen, Landkarten, und Musikalien. In 
1871 yearly cumulation came out 
under the tithe Alphabhetisches Verzeich- 
nis der Biicher, Kunstartikel und Musi- 
halien, welche im Jahre 1871 in der Oster- 


this 


reichisch-ungarischen Monarchie ers 
chienen sind. However, in 1872 this title 
was changed to Halbjdhriges Inhalts-Ver 
teichnis, der in den Bibliographien der 
Osterreiwchischen Buchhdndler Correspon- 
Neukeiten und 
Fortsetzeungen, and it appeared under 
this title as a semi-annual to 1882. From 
1885 to 1888 its continuation was Oster 
Katalog alley 
vom Januar bis Juni (Juli bis December) 
in Osterreich evschienenen 
Biicher, Zeitschriften, Kunstsachen, Land- 
harten 
nual 


denz aufgenommenen 


reichischer Verzeichnis 


und Mustkalien, also a semi-an 
It is divided into five sections, of 
which the second contains Slavic writings. 
The years 1881-94 are covered in Gesamt 
Verlag-Katalog des Deutschen Buchhan 
dels und des mit thm im direkten Ver 
hehr stehenden Auslandes, pubsished by 
Russel in Minster in Westlallen. It is a 


sixteen 
include 


28-volume work consisting of 
parts. Volumes XII and XVI 
Bohemia. 

Bibliographical control in the twenti- 
eth century showed a promising develop- 
ment at the beginning of the century, 
when in 1902 the Czech Academy of 
Science (Ceska Akademie Fran 
tiska Josefa pro vedy, slovesnost a umeni) 


cisare 


decided to take over the recording of the 
national book output, and in the next 
year, under the editorship of Z. V. To 
bolka, published Ceshad 
starting the coverage with the year 1902. 


bibliografie,“* 


As stated in the preface, the bibliography 
Czech 
Although the original idea was to 
publish it annually, for the 


“aims at completeness” for the 
lands 
previous 
year, the volumes appeared irregularly, 
three 
years, It ceased publication with the year 


often delayed as much as two or 


1911, the volume for which was pub 
lished in 1914. 

A second tool for this period, as well 
as for the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, is J. Schmidt's Pfiruéni seznam 
éeshé literatury,® a catalog of books from 
approximately 1880 to 1916, in classified 
arrangement. It was published in 1917 
by the Association of Czech Booksellers 
and Publishers. Its disadvantage is that 
it lacks an author index 

In March of 1919 there was established 
the Bibliographical Institute of Prague 
University, whose task it 
cord all Czechoslovak publications 


became to re 
The 
Institute first brought out in 1925, under 
the editorship of L. K. Zivny, the Bibl: 
Katalog CSR This weekly 
classified listing was based on the obliga 


ografisks 


tory copies received by the Bohemian li 
braries. In 1924 an alphabetical index of 
authors was added and, from 1926 on, a 
subject index. Up to 1955 it is not en- 


tirely comprehensive, because there was 


“Crech bibliography 
” A handy index of Crech literature 
Ribliographical catalog of the Crechoslovak Re 


public 
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until then no national law for obligatory 
copies 

The gap between 1916, the last year 
covered by Schmidt's Pfiruéni 

_ and 1923, the first year of the Bibli- 
ografick} Katalog, was filled later by a 
two volume work of Karel Nosovsk¥ and 
Vilém Prazdk entitled Soupis deskoslo- 
za léta 1901 a= 1925.73 
Volume one, which covers the letters A 
to L, was published in 1931; volume two, 
with the rest of the alphabet, was pub 
lished in 1933. The work contains over 
75,000 items and is arranged according 
to decimal classification. Another aid for 
this period, as well as for the following 
two decades, is the Prague Public Li- 
brary’s catalog of acquisitions in the field 
of literature entitled Seznam belletrie 
(od r. 1912 do 1924 ?* published in 1924, 


and its supplements, the Seznam ¢eske 


sernam 


venské literatury 


belletrie puvodni pteloiené (Badsne, 


krdsnd prosa a literatura dramatickd),™ 
published in 1929, 1932, and 1935, cover 
ing the period 1925 to 1934. These works 
were issued as a part of the collection 
Spisy knthouny hlauvného mesta Prahy,™ 
numbers 1, 2, 11, and 18. In 1948 a con 
tinuation was published under the title 
Kniiny Novinky 1935-1947.25 In contrast 
to its predecessor, which is limited to lit 
erature, the later work includes nineteen 
different fields and, according to the 
preface, records “the large majority of 
the Crvech book output of the past 13 
years.” It does not include periodicals, 
school textbooks, annual reports, or chil 
dren's books. It is arranged in alphabet 
ical order by author and has a subject 
index 

In 1925 the Bibliogeaphical Institute 
at the Prague University Library merged 
with the Narodni Knihovna, which con 
tinued to publish the above-mentioned 


Bibliograficky) Katalog in its original 


™ Index ech literature from 1901 to 19 
Index es lettres (from 1912 to 1924) 
"Index « zech original and translated 
lettre 
* Writings Prague Library 
™ Rook news, 19 1947 


belles 
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form (weekly) until 1929. From 1930 to 
1932 it became an annual publication, 
but it returned to a weekly with cumula- 
tions and general index in 1933. It is 
published except for a few minor changes 
in this form to date. From 1942 to 1945, 
during the German occupation of Bohe 
mia, it was entitled Bibliographischer 
Katalog: BibliografickS Katalog; verzeich 
nis desim Protektorat Béhmen und Mah 
ren erschienenen Schriftums.™ After 
wards it resumed its original title 

The Bibliografu ky Katalog CSR in 
cludes several parallel series, such as 
Ceské knihy2" Slovenské knihy.* Ceské 
hudebniny,™ Slovenské 
Clainky v deskych éasopisech,™ and Clanky 
The Ceske 
knihy and the Slovenské knihy, which 
record the 
give full bibliographical description of 
individual items listed, as well as a brief 
annotation. The arrangement is classi 
fied. They have cumulative author, title, 
and subject indexes as well as an index 
of translations 

The Slovak national bibliography on 
the whole has a much less complicated 
history than the Czech. The equivalent 
to Jungmann in Slovak is the work of 
L. V. Risner, Bibliografia pisomnictve 
slovenského na sposob slounihka od nay 
1900 ™ covering 


hudobniny,™ 
v slovensk>ch 82 


national book production, 


starsich dias do honca 


all Slovak publications from the earliest 
end of the nineteenth cen 
tury. It was published in Turdiansky Sv 


times to the 


1929 
lifetinne 


Martin by Matica Slovenské from 
to 1934 in six volumes. This 
work of L, V. Rizner is arranged alpha 
betically by author, with books and ar 
ticles in chronological order under each 
author. A particular feature is that it 


* iibliographical catalog; list of literature published 
in the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia 

"Creech books 

Slowak books 

*Crech musi 

Slowak music 

" Articles in Crech periodicals 

Articles in Slowak periodicals 

Bibliography of lovak publications from the 
earliest times to the end of the nineteenth century iv 
dictionary arrangement 


lists in many cases bibliographical works 
about the writer, after listing all his 
works. A supplement is J. Mibianik’s 
Bibliografie slovenského pisomnictva do 
hkonca XIX xtor.—Doplnky k Riznero- 
vi published in Bratislava by the Slo- 
vak Academy of Science in 1946. These 
two works, plus the Czech tools which in- 
clude Slovak output such as Tobolka's 
Knihopas deskich a enshych tishu..., 
Doucha's Knihopisny slounth , Slo 
vansk$ Katalog, Cesk} katalog Inbliograf 
ick, and the Austrian national bibliog 
raphy, cover the Slovak book output to 
the end of the nineteenth century 

In the twentieth century the Slovak 
national book output began to be re- 
corded, beginning with 1923, in Bibliog- 
rafick) Katalog CSR. In 1939, due to the 
German occupation of Bohemia, the Slo 
vak part was dropped, and there was no 
listing of Slovak output for six years. 
After the war, in 1945, the Bibliografickhy 
Katalog resumed the Slovak recording 
and continues it to the present. 

Thus, there were two gaps in the Slo 
vak national bibliography of the twenti 
eth century. The first one was from 1905, 
the last vear of Cesk? katalog bibliograf 
icky, to 1923, the first year of Bibliograf- 


“Hibliography of Slowak 
of the nineteenth century 


publications to the end 
Supplements to Rizner 


Graduation Gift from Earlham 


\ service to graduating seniors which 
may be unique among college libraries 
has been instituted by Earlham College 
Library, Richmond, Indiana. A bibliog 
raphy, Reference Books for a Personal 
Library, listing some forty books in vari 
ous fields, is given to each graduate. He 
is also given a permanent library card 
entitling him to full use of the Earlham 
College Library. The card advises him 
to use his local public library first and 


icky Katalog CSR. This gap was filled by 
the previously mentioned work of K. No- 
sovsky and V. Pradak, Soupis Ceskoslo- 
venské literatury za léta 1901-1925,** pub- 
lished in three volumes from 1951 to 
1938. A helpful bibliography for this pe- 
riod also is the work of A. Zellinger, Pan- 
theon Tyrnaviense bibliographicam con- 
tinens recensionem operum typis tyrna- 
viensibus 1578-1930, published in Trna- 
va in 1931. As the title imphes, it covers 
everything published in Trnava from 
1578 to 1930. Arrangement is chronolog- 
ical by date of publication. The second 
gap, 1939-45, was filled by two works of 
A. Dubay. The years 1939 to 1941 are 
covered in his work entitled Bibliograf- 
katalog slovenske; kniine; tvorby 
za roky 1939418 published in 1948. 
The next four years he covered in his 
Bibliografia slovenske; kniine; tvorby wa 
roky 194245,* published in 1953. Both 
works were published by the Biblio- 
graphical Institute at the Slavonic Uni- 
versity Library in Bratislava. The ar- 
rangement in both is alphabetical by 
author, with various indexes. 


“Index of Czechoslovak literature from 1% to 
1925 

“A census of prints published in Trnava, 1578-1930 

"A bibliographical catalog of the Slovak book pro 
duction for the years 1919-41 

“A bibliography of the Slowak book production for 


the years 1942-4 


Library 


then the Earlham Library for needs not 
filled locally. 

The bibliography was compiled by 
Ellen Stanley, assistant librarian of the 
Earlham College Library and herself an 
alumna of Earlham. 

Copies of the first bibliography are 
also being mailed to all alumni. An ac 
companying memorandum from the li- 
brarian announces the availability of 
permanent library cards for the asking. 
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By JERROLD ORNE 


The Air University Library Building 


LANNING A MAJOR library building 

for any large institution is a great 
challenge to the imagination. When the 
proposed library represents the first of 
its kind in a branch of the government, 
the challenge is even more intriguing. 
The concept of a military university is 
unique in the armed forces; such con- 
centration of military library resources 
in one institution is unique with the 
U.S. Air Force. 

The Air University represents a very 
logical centralization of the graduate 
level educational facilities of the U. S. 
Air Force. In recent years it has been 
possible to construct an entirely new 
campus area with the end goal of pro- 
viding a truly academic atmosphere in 
which kev officers and men of the Air 
Force will receive the kind of education 
needed to make them future leaders of 
the Air Force. In planning the new cam- 
pus, both the initial and present plans 
place the Air University Library at the 
hub of the circular school area. This lo- 
cation tends to sharpen the concept of 
the library's place not only in the school 
but in the Air Force. Early in its growth, 
this library became the central deposi- 
tory for all Air Force-produced materi- 
als, and within the first ten years of its 
life has built up one of the most exten- 
sive and most accessible working collec- 
tions in military science, particularly the 
application of air power, in the world. 

Ihe types of materials represented in 
the above-mentioned collections provide 
one of the basic considerations of the 
program. The types of material used in 


Dr. Orne is director, Air University 
Library, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala- 
bama. 
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this library vary sufficiently from the 
usual collections of a university library 
to influence seriously the building plan 
The fundamental book collection is com- 
parable to that of any good college li- 
brary, such as the Lamont Library at 
Harvard. This part of the book collec- 
tion is a key factor in establishing the 
library climate of one of the main read- 
ing rooms. The basic book collection is 
reinforced in depth to research levels in 
certain areas of the general collections 
located in the stacks. Periodical titles, 
now nearing two thousand in number, 
include many military interest titles, but 
also represent all areas of subject interest 
found in any good college or university 
library. The current working collections 
in periodicals are served in another read 
ing room adjacent to the general books 
reading area. The third type of mate 
rials might best have been mentioned 
first, since it represents the largest part 
of the collections. This is the classified 
document collection, now approaching 
six hundred thousand items, and increas 
ing at the rate of fifteen hundred items 
per week. These materials are served 
under special conditions in the second 
large reading area, one which bears lit- 
tle resemblance to the typical library 
reading room. 

A second consideration which demand 
ed attention was the type of use to be 
made of this library. This depends natu- 
rally upon the nature of the public to be 
served. The users of this library are for 
the most part quite different from the 
typical university student. Where the 
usual university student is immature and 
relatively unsophisticated, the typical 
military officer studying at the Air Uni 
versity is a mature person, frequently 
with family, and normally quite sophis 
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ticated in his outlook, The typical uni 
versity student plans for a four-year 
course of study, where ours can count 
for the most part on not more than ten 
The typical university student 
already has or very soon acquires a good 
understanding of libraries, their con- 
tents, and their methods of operation. 
Our students, for the most part, have 
none of this. Most of them have been 
away from an academic atmosphere for 
many years and often they come with 
little liking for it. Additional problems 
were created for the building plan by the 
necessity of handling high peak loads 
and by the requirement for a large num 
ber of individual or small group study 
areas 


months 


The next factor which required con 
sideration was the problem of achieving 
architectural beauty within the strictures 
and 
sensitivities of 


of government controls 


without 


building 
offending the 

fund-responsible officials on the grounds 
decora 


ol extravagance or unnecessary 


tion. Lhe idea of a library building to 
cost as much as two million dollars had 
never before been considered within the 
military, and even in government circles 
the very thought of this raised otherwise 


ernment and military regulations limit 


sophisticated eyebrows were gov 


ing types of material, form of structure, 
kinds 
and 


utilization of space, and and 


amount of illumination, imnumer 
able other special requirements which 
had to be The funding of the build 


ing imposed two strict limitations; the 


met 
first in terms of money—one million dol 
lars 
70.000 


services 


and the second in terms of space 


With 


consuming 15 per 


feet construction 
cent of the 
available funds, there remained some 
$850,000 with which to build a library 


of 70,000 square feet. Simple arithmetic 


“puare 


reveals a potential cost of approximately 
$12 per square foot 

\ glance at the campus plan reveals 
a broad T-shaped configuration repre 


senting the portion of the library now in 
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use. The original plan contemplated an 
H-shaped building of 140,000 square 
feet on the same site. Actually what we 
have is the first half of the building so 
designed and located that the second 
half can be added at any time without 
interrupting current operations within 
the present structure. The orientation 
of the library presents it facing the en 
trance to the campus area, where it dom- 
inates by elevation and design as the 
focal point of the entire school area. 
Since fund limitations did not permit 
exterior decoration to achieve architec- 
tural elegance, the architect set out to 
accomplish by mass and line what we 
could not do with marble and ornamen- 
tation. The design of the building is 
without fenestration in all reading areas, 
the only glass being on the front and in 
a few windows at the rear of the build- 
ing. The long, low lines created by the 
reading rooms on either side of the cen 
tral hall tend to heighten the heavy 
vertical lines rising at the entrance 

Ihe building has a lofty, spacious 
lobby leading to an entrance hall, both 
designed to provide large exhibit space. 
The top lighting in these two areas is 
full luminous ceiling which provides 
virtually shadowless illumination of dis 
plays. Since the exposure of this entrance 
area is south, the glass is tinted to pre 
vent daytime glare. Cast aluminum hard- 
ware combined with full glass doors rep 
resents one of very few luxuries in the 
design 

The entrance hall into three 
areas. On the left hand, doors open into 
area, 


opens 
a combined circulation-reference 
separated from the main reading room 
by another set of full glass doors. One 
goes thus from the entrance hall into a 
working space where all noise-making 
activities are concentrated. The circula 
tion desk, general reference service, use 
of the catalogs, and the basic reference 
collections are all here. Access to the 
stacks overhead is free and open either 
by elevator behind the circulation desk 
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One section of documents reading 


or by stairs off the rear corridor. Beyond 


this general work and control space, one 
enters the reading room. It is organized 


divided into 
and discrete 
small group 
divisions are 


ideal study room, 
numerous small alcoves 
units for individual or 
study. The alcoving and 
created by using double-faced, varying 
height bookshelves as separators, at the 
same time providing adequate shelving 
for the full college collection of books 
About thousand volumes are 
housed in this area, the best and latest 
in every subject field. This collection is 
renewed continuously by the substitu 
tion of new books added to the library. 

The periodical reading room adjoins 
the general reading room. It serves cur 
rent issues of all journals received and 
also has at hand the last five to ten years 
of the most used journals in bound vol 
umes. All periodical indexes, including 
own Air University Periodical In 
dex, provide immediate guides to the 
contents of the collection. This room is 


as an 


forty 


our 
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~ ™ 


room in Air University Library 


staffed by librarians who attend directly 
to the research needs of the patron 
Their function is solely in the area of 
reference, all processing work is done 
elsewhere. Two other small units are lo 
cated within or adjoining the general 
reading room, one being the Authority 
Collection and the other the Rare Book 
Room. The former is a heavily used type 
of material in military activities; the lat 
ter is chiefly unusual 
gifts to the Air University 

On the right from the entrance hall 
lies the documents reading room. In this 
no materials are in sight. It is equipped 
solely with tables, chairs, and 
numerous microhilm-reading 
Ihe whole area consists of one large 
room, one medium-size room and four 


a repository tor 


carre|s, 
machines 


teen small seminar-type rooms. All avail 
able wall indi 
vidual study carrels, Each carrel is pro 
vided with a strip microfilm reades 
Other types of 
throughout nearby spaces. The materials 


spaces are utilized for 


readers are located 
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used in this room are housed in an ad- 
joining vault, which lies behind the 
service counter. The vault consists of 
two levels of steel stack in which docu- 
ments are filed in transfer cases such as 
those used in the National Archives and 
the Library of Congress. The user pre- 
sents his request for materials to the 
desk and is issued what he needs, follow- 
ing close identification. Once he has 
withdrawn the item or items, he is solely 
responsible for their care. Nearly all of 
the material used here is security classi- 
fied and can be made available only 
under certain conditions. At the same 
time, the rooms themselves are not se 
cure areas. They are open to any who 
need the kind of study space provided. 

Returning to the central entrance hall, 
straight ahead lies the technical process- 
ing area and services. On either side of 
the central corridor one finds janitor 
rooms, telephone booths, washrooms, 
machinery rooms, and the spacious quar 
ters of the acquisitions and cataloging 
operations. Located at the end of the 
corridor are the service elevator and the 
supply unit. Thus, at the rear entrance, 
which opens onto a freight dock, and 
immediately adjacent to the back door, 
the message center, post ofhce and sup 
ply functions are located nearest to the 
point where materials enter the library. 
In summary, the above description of 
the first floor areas began at the front 
door with the approach of the library 
user. It ended at the back door with 
the receipt of library materials 

The second floor of the library is de 
voted entirely to two functions, the book- 
stack area and the principal operations 
of the Audio-Visual Center. The book 
stack consists of a unit approximately 
100 feet square yielding nearly 10,000 
square feet of floor space. The ceiling 
height will accommodate two levels of 
stack 71% feet high. In the initial stage, 
only the first level of stack was provided 
with shelving. The second level remains 
largely a storage area. Each level will 


handle approximately two hundred thou- 
sand volumes. This provides amply for 
the current collection of the Air Uni- 
versity Library. The stack is maintained 
as an open part of the library accessible 
either by elevator or stairs and also fur- 
nished with carrels and tables for study 
in place. In addition to the usual serv- 
ices, the remainder of this floor is de- 
voted to the headquarters offices of the 
Audio-Visual Center, the film library, 
duplicating services, and the Cartograph- 
ics Branch. 

Ihe Cartographics Branch maintains 
and services a massive collection of maps 
of all kinds. Close to a quarter of a mil- 
lion maps are maintained currently and 
their use is directed by two trained car- 
tographers and a number of cartographic 
assistants. This stock of maps is used 
largely in teaching and in the writing of 
student or research papers. The material 
is regarded as expendable, being pro- 
vided through central supply and replen 
ished as stock diminishes. Not only mil 
itary maps but numerous commercial 
types of maps are obtained or produced 
for whatever needs arise. Maps are fre 
quently modified by the cartographers 
to produce a desired effect. When cartog- 
raphy alone cannot achieve what is need- 
ed, the services of a Graphics Unit or 
the Photographic Laboratory may also 
be called into action. The latter two 
units alone remain outside the library. 

The film library maintains a normal 
stock of something over two thousand 
films, together with three preview rooms 
and numerous workshop areas for the 
care and maintenance of both film and 
machines used with film. This film li- 
brary is a major agency within the Air 
Force-wide film organization, being 
charged with serving not only the Air 
University school interests and the Com- 
mand, but also a fairly broad geograph- 
ical area surrounding us. In addition to 
the standing collection, the library draws 
upon the entire list of film productions 
within the government and rents any 
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commercial film needed. It is directed 
by a trained librarian film specialist and 
is heavily used in the teaching program. 

The headquarters offices of the Audio- 
Visual Center provide the focus for the 
combined efforts of all units of this or- 
ganization and give promise of the best 
possible coordination of the varied 
means and devices available to the audio- 
visualist for presenting educational ma- 
terials in the best possible form and by 
the most effective means. With central 
direction of all audio-visual services, an 
instructor can have the benefit of com- 
bined photographic, cartographic, and 
graphic operations. 

The above brief description of build- 
ing arrangement is useful primarily as 
a background for the presentation of 
certain notable advances in library use 
which are, in a sense, built into the 
structure of the library. The first of 
these is represented in the general read 
ing room. Remembering that this is a li 
brary and a center of study for a student 
body of approximately two thousand 
military oficers and men, one might ex- 


pect to find a fairly large, barren study 
hall with military manuals, regulations, 


and 
On 
hall 
limited in use by guards at the door. 
One does, find here precisely the oppo 
site. The general reading area is open 
and inviting. Entrance is through full 
glass doors, and the first view of the area 


military history lining the walls. 
might also expect to find a study 
rigorously disciplined and possibly 


has been made even more inviting by 
attractive utilization of casual reading 
areas, mural decoration, and appealing 
colors. Supervision of this area is kept 
to an absolute minimum. Noise is also 
reduced by the alcoving and separation 
of areas: the arrangement is such that 
there is no distracting trafhe-way. People 
move in and out of the room without 
disturbing others, and it is easily possi 
ble to find the kind of seat preferred in 
almost any area of the room. 


As mentioned briefly before, the book 
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collections which literally surround the 
user have no resemblance to the material 
described above. This collection contains 
the best books on every subject available 
in the library in modest numbers. Each 
shelf is routinely scrutinized at least 
once a month by a professional member 
of the staff assigned to certain subject 
areas. Older or useful books are 
withdrawn and retired to the stacks, 
while new books move in steadily to 
take their places. Classic works of liter 
ature and art of all countries are found 
in translation, In biography, the best 
biographies of men and women from all 
walks of life stand side by side. In the 
sciences, the latest editions and the best 
standard works are always at hand. In 
religion and philosophy, all beliefs and 
systems are reasonably well represented 

All of this represents a notable ad 
vance, not only in the concept of a mil- 
itary library, but in the academic librari 
anship of our country, The idea of the 
college-level collection in the Lamont 
Library of Harvard was an outgrowth of 
a typical college library in any of the 
The 
cept of the home atmosphere study area 
reaches its highest peak in this kind of 
reading room, where the user can freely 
make all the choices. He can decide what 
kind of seat he wants to use or what size 
of table he prefers. He can decide if he 
wants to be located in a corner or out 
in the open. He can decide if he wants to 
be surrounded by 
art. He moves in and out without super 
and in very short 
order feels completely at home. Without 
windows, external activities do not dis 
tract 


less 


small colleges of our country con 


books of science or 


vision or direction, 


\ second noteworthy advance 
out of the peculiar requirements of doc 


grew 


ument handling. Massive acquisitions of 
security classified documents demanded 
a condensed form of storage. Secure 
space is costly to provide and maintain, 
and the endless flow of material requir- 
ing such space gives one pause. The first 
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space economy was obtained by utiliz 
ing library steel shelving instead of four 
drawer file cases. This practice is already 
used in the National Archives and other 
comparable collections. The major econ 
omy was obtained by establishing a con 
tinuous program of conversion to micro 
film and the widespread use of it by our 
I hree work full time 
filming current and retrospective files; 
two other cameras are applied to the 
current incoming historical files. Both 
negative and positive are made, the neg- 
ative remaining in the laboratory as a 
master for reproduction. When the doc 
been filmed, the originals 
are destroyed, The pdsitive copy of the 
film is used in the library. It may be kept 
on a roll if it is a long item or one sel 
Most documents on film are 


public cameras 


uments have 


dom used 
cut into strips and mounted in a strip 
film card of letter or legal size. Current 
models of flat film readers are available 
throughout the document reading area, 
and are so simple to use that we have 
found no appreciable objection to using 
New 
mechanized and versatile to such a de 
gree that even rolltype microfilm is 
readily accepted, There are many other 


microfilm rolltype readers are 


advantages which could be adduced fu 
ther the this 
method of serving and handling difhcult 
materials, but the essential advance lies 


to demonstrate value of 


in the swilt, facile, and accepted use of 
microhim without prejudice by a very 
large public is no longer ex 
perimental; for three years our patrons 
have been using materials in this form. 
It is not foresee the time 
when each library reader's place will be 


This use 


visionary to 


provided with a versatile device for read 
ing microphotographic copies of all ma 
terials needed 

Ihe third and last notable advance 
found in this building lies in the amaz- 
ing gains made in the use of Audio-Vis 
ual services when juxtaposed and closely 
coordinated with library materials and 
services. The first step in this direction 
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was taken when the Air University, in 
its wisdom, placed all Audio-Visual ac 
tivities within the library organization. 
Graphic Aids, the Film Library, Cartog- 
raphic services, and the Photographic 
Laboratory are all centrally directed and 
coordinated with other library operations. 
In the new library building, it is now possi 
ble for a student or faculty member not 
only to locate all useful material regard. 
less of form of presentation, but also to 
have this material copied, enlarged, re- 
duced, converted to another form, or 
combined with other material in what 
ever form it can best be used. Thus, in 
brief, the library has within its facilities 
not only all materials needed, but also 
every possible means or combination of 
presenting or representing 
materials. 


means for 
those 

Just as any new library building very 
soon shows its small weaknesses, so has 
ours. It has taken some time to settle the 
proper distribution of heat and 
some cracks have appeared where none 
should be; inadequate provision was 
made for coats and hats. The major com 


cold; 


plaint pleases us beyond measure: there 
are not the library. 
Counter measures are always ready in a 
military situation, We have placed our 
order for more chairs and will strive to 
make this last complaint a recurring one. 


enough seats in 


As we succeed in this, our library in this 
sense can measure a part of its success. 
Conversely, we our success in 
the areas of the three notable advances 
cited earlier by the lack of notice. When 
changes in methods or materials are in 
troduced in a fairly standardized field 


without creating a commotion, without 


measure 


disrupting established habits, and with 
unquestioning acceptance, lack of notice 
No matter 
SUCCESS of 


is in itself a mark of success 
how we seck to measure the 
our new building or the library's oper 
ations, it is already abundantly clear that 
the new building and the working rela- 
tionships built into it are having even 


greater effects than anticipated. 
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By WILLIAM B. READY 


The Rutgers Seminar for 


Library Administrators 


Rutcers ADVANCED SEMINAR for 
Library Administrators was a bold 
experiment in library education. Ger- 
minal, its offshoots and continuations 
will have increasingly valuable bearing 
upon the practice of librarianship. Orig 
inal, it labored under all the difficulties 
that attend a pioneer effort. Disadvan 
tages and difficulties, ever present and 
real, considerably outweighed by 
solid benefits that accrued to the partici- 
pants and, even more, because of their 
recognition, they can be either avoided 
or overcome in the future. The Seminar- 
ians and staff worked so hard and so 
doggedly during the long six weeks that 
perhaps they did not realize all they had 


were 


accomplished. 

Ihe announcement of the Seminar 
stated: “Essentially, this is an opportu- 
nity for librarians who have administra- 
tive responsibilities to step aside from 
their jobs for six weeks to look at them 
from the outside, to study and plan un 
der top-level direction, and to sharpen 
and test their thinking in a highly se 
lected group.” The hope was expressed 
that out of the Seminar would come ad 
ditional leadership for the profession, 
and it was decided to limit membership 
to thirty persons selected by the Sem 
inar staff from among the applicants. 

It was here that the first difficulty 
arose: There were not sufhcient appli 
cants of high calibre to enable the Sem 
inar staff to work with a group of thirty. 


Mr. Ready is director of the Mar- 
quette Unwwersity Library. 
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A preliminary list of registrants con- 
tained twenty-seven but later 
withdrawals reduced the list to twenty. 
The reasons for the small enrollment 
were several, The period of the Seminar 
was neither here nor there; it was nei- 
ther an academic term, nor was it the 
usual length of a professional assembly, 
In the future, it would be well to pre- 
sent either a series of week-long semi- 
nars, cach developing from the preced- 
ing one, yet each existing sui generis, or 


names, 


to present a full academic semester de- 
voted to the Seminar. These suggestions 
are not alternatives. There is need for 
them both. 

When the Seminar assembled for ses- 
sions at the Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers, April 9May 18, 1956, 
the registrants were: Jean P. Black, li- 
brarian, Portland State College; Earl C. 
Borgeson, librarian, Harvard Law 
School; Mark Crum, librarian, Kanawha 
County Library, Charleston, W. Va.; 
Theodore Epstein, librarian, Rider Col 
lege \. Garlock, librarian, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Theodore C., 
Hines, chief, extension division, Public 
Library of the District of 
Bernard Kreissman, assistant director for 
humanities, University of Nebraska; 
William R. Lansberg, director of acquisi- 
tions and preparations, Dartmouth Col- 
lege Library; Viola Maihl, director, Lin- 
den Public Library, Linden, N.].; Alfred 
Rawlinson, librarian, University of 
South Carolina; William B. Ready, as 
sistant director for acquisition, Stanford 
University Libraries; Donald O. Rod, 


Lorena 


Columbia; 
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head librarian and head, Department of 
Library Science, lowa State Teachers 
College; Roscoe Rouse, librarian, Baylor 
University; Richard H. Shoemaker, li 
brarian, Newark Colleges, Kutgers Uni 
versity; Eleanor S. Stephens, librarian, 
Oregon State Library; Robert L. Tal 
madge, associate director, University of 
Kansas Libraries; Helene S. ‘Taylor, di 
rector, Free Public Library, Bloomfield, 
N.J.; 5. Lyman Tyler, director of librar- 
ies, Brigham Young University; Ar- 
thur J. Vennix, assistant director of li- 
braries for social studies and administra- 
tion, University of Nebraska; David C. 
Weber, assistant to the librarian, Har- 
vard University; Herbert Zafren, He- 
brew Union College, Cincinnati. 

Keves Metcalf, director; Dean Lowell 
Martin, Professor Ralph Shaw, and Da- 
vid Weber, assistant, 
prised the resident staff of the Seminar. 
This resident staff was greatly augment 
ed by visitors. They included Verner 
Clapp, John B. Kaiser, R. C. Swank, Rog 
er McDonough, Andrew Osborn, Francis 
St. John, Ralph Ulveling, and, a con 
became increasingly 
Maurice 


exccutive 


stamt visitor who 
understanding 
Tauber 

In addition to the resident staff and to 
visitors, a third means of instruction was 
by field trips to the university libraries 
at Princeton, Columbia, and the Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania, and to the Phila 
delphia Free Library, the New York Pub 
lic Library, and the Brooklyn Public Li 
brary. Many other trips were made by 
groups of the Seminar 

Phe thorough manner of subject pres 
Seminat illus 
“Administrative 


and welcome, 


entation at the can be 
trated by an example 
decisions that should be before 
building of collections begins.” Under 
this topic the following items were des- 
ignated for discussion 

“How do you determine subject frelds 
to be covered?” “What should be the 
policy in gifts of books?” 
“What can be done about weeding and 


regard to 
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discarding books no longer in demand?” 
“When a volume wears out or disinte- 
grates because of poor paper, what 
should be done?” “Policies in regard to 
the acquisition of nom printed and non- 
monogra phic maps, 
MANUSCripts, 
serials of all kinds, public documents, 
phonograph records, and microrepro 
ductions.” “Should the emphasis be on 
new or old material?” “How much at 
tention should be paid to the language 
in which the books are printed?” “What 
should be done about ‘bloc’ purchases?” 
“When is duplication necessary, per 
missible?” “Is a fairly definite policy for 
the collection of rarities desirable, and, 
if so, what should it be?” “What is the 
place of interlibrary cooperation in 
building collections?” 


materials, such as 


sheet music, new spapers, 


In order to provide a common back 
ground knowledge in all the 
ians, preliminary reading was assigned 

This reading consisted of appropriate 
chapters and articles in a variety of pub 


Seminar 


lications: “A Pessimist Looks at the Pub 
lic Library” and “The University Li 
brary” in Wilhelm Munthe's American 
Librarianship From a European Angle 
(ALA, 1939); “The Problem of the Col 
lege Library” in B. Harvie Branscomb’s 
Teaching With Books (ALA, 1940); 
“Inquiry Assumptions, the Library Faith, 
and Library Objectives” in Robert D 
Leigh's The Public Library im _ the 
United States (Columbia, 1950); “Finan 
cial Problems of University Libraries” 
by Keyes D. Metcalf, in Harvard Library 
Bulletin, VUIL (1954); “The Growth of 
American Research Libraries” in Fre 
mont Rider's The Scholar and the Fu 
ture of the Research Library (Hadham, 
1994); “The Library in the University” 
and “Problems of Policy Adminis 
tration” in Planning the University Li 
brary Building (Princeton, 1949) , edited 
by John E. Burchard and others; “The 
Development of Library Resources at 
Harvard: Problems and Potentialities” 
by Andrew D. Osborn in Report on the 
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Harvard Unwwersity Library (Harvard, 
1955) by Keves D. Metcalf; “The Crisis 
in Cataloging” by Andrew D. Osborn in 
Library Quarterly, XI (1941); “Patriot- 
ist? Is Not Enough” in Elton Mayo’'s 
The Social Problems of an Industrial 
Civilization (Harvard, 1945); and “De- 
Making,” “Administrative Or- 
ganization,” and “Some Problems of Ad- 
ministrative Theory” in Herbert A, Si 
{dministratwe Behavior (Mac 


mon s 
millan, 1947). 

the six weeks, all the neces 
literature was readily avail 


reading, the crowded 


During 
sary library 
able. For othe 
university library was open, and the ca 
caphony from the new building arising 
from the classroom 
clamorously 


across the way 


brought home an object 
lesson in library planning. Donald Cam 
eron and his staff were always on hand 
to answer questions about the new 
building 

The 


profuse, 


There 


means, .then, were 
practical, and imaginative 
tendency, which 
as the weeks went 
participants con 


educational 


became 
by, to 


was a 
more evident 
feel that only 
cerned with administration of learned li 
braries were getting the full advantage 
of the Seminar. There is a difference be 
tween popular and learned libraries, a 
difference of extent that one 
Seminar, one professipnal body, cannot 
reaily handle them hoth. This fault 
again stems from the pioneer nature of 
the Seminar and can be remedied. 
Acquisition, processing, public serv- 
ice, cooperation, building, stafl, money, 
administrative organization, long-term 
planning were among topics exhaustive 


those 


such ah 


ly examined and discussed, all from the 
standpoint of a library administrator. 
The Seminar broke up into several 
groups of like people whenever possible, 
and carried the discussions deeper and 
further within their own interests. Each 
Seminarian prepared a paper based on 
his own needs and experience and was 
assigned a staff counsellor. The Semi- 
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narians were expected to be ready at all 
times to participate in classroom work. 

It is in the workload of the Seminar- 
ians that the Seminar is most in need of 
revision; it was far too heavy. Granting 
that the people involved did not make 
up as homogeneous a group as had been 
anticipated, there was still too much 
expected from the student, It is difficult 
for an academic staff to realize that ad- 
ministrators have been away from school 
for so long, that they think differently 
from students, that a new approach is 
needed to enthrall them in a Seminar. 
Ihe long hours of the Seminar, gener 
ally more than six classroom hours a 
day, and several week-end assignments, 
left little time for the reflection and 
preparation required for mature partici- 
pation. This, I think, is a difheulty that 
needs to be The director of 
any future Seminar must learn from the 
experience of Keyes Metcalf. 

Another feature of the Seminar to be 
avoided in the future is too much pro- 
pinquity. It is all very well for a group 
who are together but for a week or so 
to meet constantly at all meals, to talk 
shop on all occasions. But when the 
meeting lasts for six weeks, a genuine 


overcome 


malaise sets in, 

It can be seen, then, that the noisy, 
crowded classroom, the lodging, the tim- 
ing, and the enrollment are minor difh- 
culties that will more or resolve 
themselves after time and study, 
The more serious difficulty, that of de- 
veloping a teaching method that will 
enthrall administrators, remains to be 
solved, A Seminar benefits in proportion 
as it reflects the needs and aspirations of 
its members; the Rutgers Seminar fol- 
lowed this shining and clouded pattern. 
It is a beginning of a new form of li 
brary education that will change greatly 
as it develops; it will recognize differ- 
ences, enunciate principles. The library 
profession has been served well before 
by the Rutgers Library School, but 
never so well as by this beginning. 


less 
more 
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was a youthful institution which had 
been serving the public for five 
years when a gilt from one of Philadel- 


only 


phia’s great industrialists committed it 
to a most agreeable policy—the acquisi- 
tion of rare books. In 1899 P. A. B. 
Widener, street-railway magnate and 
wealthiest Philadelphian of his genera 
tion, presented the Free Library with 
the mansion at Broad Street and Girard 
Avenue which had been his home (its 
location made it suitable at that time 
for a branch library), and with the gift 
he included five hundred incunabula he 
had recently purchased, the personal col 
lection of the bibliographer Walter Ar- 
thur Copinger 

Thereafter other generous donors pre- 
sented notable collections to the library. 
Hampton L. Carson, a Philadelphia law- 
yer and trustee of the Free Library, gave 
his books on the growth of the English 
Common Law These constitute the 
most comprehensive collection of the 
kind to have been assembled by a single 
John Frederick Lewis, Sr., 
also a lawyer and a trustee of the Free 


individual 


Library, gave a series of collections illus 
trative of the history of books and the 
graphic arts, Other members of the Wid 
ener family made gifts, and Dr. A. 8S. W 
Rosenbach presented his famous collec 
tion of carly American children’s books 

It was in 1947, however, that the Free 
Library, which had at that time been ac 


Miss Shaffer is librarian, Rare Book 
Department, Free Library of Philadel. 
phia. 
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By ELLEN SHAFFER 


The Rare Book Department of the 
Free Library of Philadelphia 


quiring rare books for nearly fifty years, 
received an important bequest which 
made it possible to open a department 
devoted entirely to rare books. William 
McIntire Elkins, a Philadelphia invest 
ment banker and bibliophile, willed his 
books, manuscripts, and prints to the 
Free Library, of which institution he 
had been a trustee for sixteen years. His 
daughter, Elizabeth Elkins Holmquist, 
generously suggested that the actual li 
brary room in which her father's books 
had been housed should be removed 
from his home, “Briar Hill,” at White 
marsh and set up in the Free Library. 
The spacious, paneled room, sixty-two 
feet in length, with its books and its 
furnishings, was, therefore, installed on 
the third floor at the Central Library 
at Logan Square, and the entire floor 
was given over to the new department. 
An air conditioning system was set up 
to protect the books, and various previ 
ously acquired collections which came 
in the rare book category were trans 
ferred to the new quarters, where they 
could receive adequate care. In 1954 a 
rare book librarian was appointed, and 
in the course of the following year, a 
qualified staff was assembled 

At the present time most of the hold. 
ings of the department fall into a series 
of collections, and, to give some idea of 
the scope of the department, they are 
here listed briefly in the order of their 
acquisition 


Tue COLLECTION OF 
INCUNABULA. Acquired by gift of P. A. B. 
Widener in 1899, this collection was 
originally assembled by Walter Arthur 
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The Elkins Room 


Copinger, the bibliographer who com 
piled the supplement to Hain, and it 
had repre 
sentative volumes of all the Continental 
presses of the fifteenth century, Its em 


been his purpose to secure 


phasis is essentially typographical, and 


it now numbers about 650 volurnes. 


Ture Hamerron L. Carson 
ON THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLIsH Com 
MON LAW was presented by Mr. Carson 
in 1927. It covers the English Common 
Law from the Anglo-Saxon period to 
thousand vol 
umes hundred 
manuscripts from the thirteenth through 


modern times. Its nine 


(including some two 
the eighteenth centuries) are supported 
by eight thousand prints and two thou 
sand letters and documents of legal sig 


Davin Nunes Carvatno 
riON OF HANDWRITING was purchased in 
1928 from the heirs of Mr. Carvalho, an 
authority on handwriting, paper, and 
inks, who frequently served in court as 
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an expert witness. He gathered together 
actual examples of writing from the fi 
teenth to the early twentieth century, 
and the collection includes about 
four thousand specimens. 


now 


Dur JouNn Freperick Lewis COLLEction 
or CUNEIFORM TABLETS was given to the 
Free Library in 1950; it 
twenty-eight hundred specimens, which 


includes about 


forms in use af 
tablets, wheels, clay 
They fall into three 
Dynasty of Us 


represent the various 
different” periods 
nails, and cylinders 
groups I. Third 
2900-2400 B.C.:; Il. Time of Abra 
ham, circa twentieth century B.C 

Ill. Neo-Babylonian Period, third and 
fourth B.C. While all other 


holdings of the department are for ref- 


centuries 


erence only, this, amazingly enough, is 
a circulating collection, The donor stip 
ulated that these “books” of an ancient 
civilization should be checked out on a 
library card to any borrower who could 
with an accompany ing 
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translation. (A number of doctoral can- 
didates have been happy to comply with 
this requirement, and their translations 
have been verified by a member of the 
staff of the Free Library who reads 
cuneiform.) 


THe joun Faeprrick Lewis MaAnu- 
scuivts, which were given during the 
1930's, fall into two categories: 


European Manuscripts’ which date from 
the eleventh through the eighteenth cen- 
turies, and contain many examples of il 
now 226 in number. In 
origin they are: Anglo-Norman, Bohemian, 
Dutch, English, Flemish, French, German, 
Greek, Italian, Russian, and Spanish, Sup 
plementing these bound volumes is a col 
individual 


lumination, are 


lection of some two thousand 
leaves of still greater date span and more 
varied origins, which offer many possibili 
ties to students of calligraphy and illumi 


nation, 


Oriental Manuscripts? which date from 
the fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries 
and include 150 volumes. This collection 
contains manuscripts in Arabic 
Turkish, Hindustani, Sanskrit 
Pali, Siamese, Armenian, Coptic 
Hebrew, Svriac, and Samaritan. M1 
is's interest in oriental manuscripts was a 


Persian, 
Nepalese, 
Ethiopic, 
Lew 


later development of his collecting career, 
and it first originated in his appreciation 
of the beauty of their calligraphy. Among 
the Persian manuscripts are ten examples 
of the “Shih-nimah,” in which he took 
particular pride. 


Tue Rosensacn or 
AMERICAN Books’ today rep- 


resents over 120 years of discriminating 
Edwin Woll, Il, comp. A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
John Fvedevich Lewis Collection of Furopean Manuscripts 
in the Free Library of Philadciphia, (Philadelphia, 
1937) liste the collection at the time Mr. Lew gave 
it. Copies of thie catalog are available from the Free 
Library at $4 (All books from Free Library are 
subject to per cent tax in Penneyivanm 
*Muhammed Ahmed Simear, Oriental Manuscripts 
Lewis Collection in the Free 

[ Catalog (Phil 


LJ 
available from the Free 


Rosenbach Children's 
Rooks (Portland, gives a biblographical 
description of ower eight handred books in thie collec 


thon 


Farl 
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collecting. It was begun in 1835 by Dr. 
A. 8. W. Rosenbach’s uncle, Moses Pol- 
ock, who in 1900 presented it to his 
nephew. Dr. Rosenbach added to the 
collection for the next forty-seven years 
and in 1947 gave it to the Free Library. 
He later made additional gifts to the li- 
brary to augment this collection. It cov- 
ers the period from 1682 through 1836. 
Its original owner, Moses Polock, de- 
scribed many of its items as falling into 
two categories: “rare” and “infernally 
rare,” and this classification still applies 
to a large part of the collection. There 
are a comforting number of original 
bindings in the collection, and, consid- 
ering the fragile and ephemeral nature 
of the little books, their excellent condi- 
tion is remarkable. 


THe Melintiee Lt 
BRARY,* bequeathed to the Free Library 
in 1947 together with the library room 
in which to house it, is devoted prima- 
rily to three major collections 


The Collection, which lays 
special emphasis on early voyages and dis 
coveries, latest of Mr. Elkins’s 
collections and his favorite. At the time 
it came into the possession of the Free 
Library, it consisted of some 380 carefully 
selected volumes of considerable rarity, a 
series of letters relating to the Jay Treaty, 
and a small but excellently chosen collec 


Americana 


was the 


tion! of early American prints 


The Oliwer Goldsmith Collection® was Mr. 
Elkins’s first major collection and it is a 


comprehensive one, which includes first 
accounts 


and variant editions, Newbery's 


with Goldsmith, and a collection of cor 
respondence in which every member of 


*An account of Mr. Elkins and hie library, “Por 
a Philadelphia Collector; William MelIntire 
’ by Ellen Shaffer, accompanied b ‘A 
Amer llection of W 
by Howell J Heaney, appeared in 
Bibliographical Society of Amerwa 
115.168. Separates of thie article 
checklist, may be obtained from the Free 
$i2 
* This co 


together 

Library for 
Nection was the hasie for Olfwer Goldrmith 
Bibliographically and Biographicaliy Considered. by 
Temple Seott (New York, 19 . which is available 
from the Free Library of Philadelphia at $10 
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“The Club” is represented. Mr. Elkins 


made extensive notes on this collection, 
which he planned to assemble and pub- 
lish, and he once wrote that he thought 
this proposed bibliography “would have 
been as detailed a study of Goldsmith as 
During World 
I his notes were lost later 


Temple Scott to do the 


existed that time.” 
War 


commissioned 


and he 


bibliography mentioned in the footnotes 


had its 
of Har 


contains some of the 


Dickens Collection 
Sentimental Library 


The Charles 
basis im the 
ry B. Smith 
great treasures of Smith's 
tably the Pickwick in parts presented to 
Mary Hogarth 
tion copies in the Elkins collection, which 


and 
collection, no 


Phere are thirty presenta 
contains the original drawings by 
“Phiz” (Hablot K. Browne) for Dombey 
& Son, David Copperfield, Bleak 
House. The first editions are in outstand 


condition 


also 
and 
ingly fine and there is a wealth 
of association material. The possession of 
this collection brought the Free Library 
the Benoliel Collection of Dickens letters, 
which will be mentioned later 


Tue Batt or 
Horn Books was presented to the Free 
because the Rosenbach Collec 
tion of Early American Children's Books 
made this library the fitting recipient 
There are 150 
specimens, most of them wooden, a few 
leather, and, 

interesting examples 


Library 


of such related material 


of horr and of included 


amo... them, are 


of Arabic horn books 


of Mr. Newton's own copies of his books 
and publications, as well as some manu 
script material, was the gift of the au- 
thor's son, E. Swift Newton, and it has 
been augmented by four hundred 
Newton letters, one group from the file 
of the London bookseller, Tregaskis, 
and another from Newton's close friend, 
Charles G 
was for trustee of the Free Li 
brary and this institution is, therefore, 


since 


Osgood 


Prolessor 


years a 
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a logical place for his books and manu- 
scripts.® 


Tue Moncure Cotiecrion or 
Horace is being presented to the Free 
Library in a series of gifts and, at pres- 
ent, numbers about 575 volumes. It is 
comprised of editions in the original 
Latin and translations into European 
languages from the fifteenth century to 
commentaries, 


the present, as well as 


critical studies, and general reference 
material, Fine presses and fine bindings 
are well represented in this collection, 
and many of the volumes are of distin- 


guished provenance. 


THe D. Jacours Coucrcrion 
or Dickens Lerrers is likewise coming to 
the library in a series of gifts, It now con- 
tains 402 letters. The collection lays par: 
ticular emphasis on Dickens’ love for the 


theatre, and it is remarkable for long 
correspondence with persons 
Frank Stone, Mark 
Arthur Rylands, 


runs of 
close to the author 
Lemon, John Leech, 
Frederick Dickens, Lady Blessington, 
and Daniel Maclise. Many of the letters 
are unpublished, and the Rare Book 
Department is cooperating with the ed 
itors of the Pilgrim Edition of Dickens 
Letters now being prepared in England, 


Tue Henry S. BORNEMAN PENNSYLVANIA 
Coucection, the life work of 
an indefatigable collector, was acquired 
by purchase through the Simon Gratz 
Trust Fund. Its six hundred examples of 
“Praktur,” or illuminated manuscript 
broadsides, show a range of this 
type of colorful American folk art. 
Among its thousand volumes are sixty 
manuscripts and imprints from thirty 
six centers of German printing in Amer- 


wick 


the of 
m to the Free Librar 
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th wilt Newton gave a delight 
ful , her which wa late published by 
the Librar in the same format in which Newton's 
Christe hooklets had appeared EB.ntitled AEN it 
n the familiar Wue wrappers, and a few copies are 
available on request from the Pree Library of Phila 
lelphia 
- 
<a 


ica, with the presses of Germantown and 
the Ephrata Cloister in predominance. 
The musical manuscripts from Ephrata 
include three copies of the Paradisise hes 
Wunderspiel and seven choral books, all 
decorated by the nuns of the Ephrata 
Cloister 


Most of the holdings of the Rare Book 
Department fall into major collections, 
but there is a wealth of delightful fringe 
material: three 
editions, the original manuscript of Be 
atrix Potter's The Tailor of Gloucester, 
sketch and ‘Thack 
eray, American pamphlets which once 
belonged to the distinguished Philadel 
phian, Nicholas Biddle, and George Ber 
nard Shaw 


presentation Keats first 


books of Stevenson 


letters. The department also 
administers a collection of Bibles, some 
of which are rarity, for 
the library's Department of Education, 


Philosophy, and Religion 


of considerable 


Addi 
tions are being made to them all as the 
hunt for 
suitable material to augment them is al 


None of the collections is static 


opportunity arises, and the 
ways exhilarating. Catalogs are scanned, 
bookshops are visited, and various con 
tacts are fostered which will help bring 
wanted 
she Ive 5 


volumes to the department's 
Donors, naturally enough, are 
only for the 
books they give, but for the invaluable 


sympathetic interest they give as well 


heartily « ncouraged, not 


\s part of a public library, the ce part 
ment deals with both scholar and novice. 


The research worker usually needs no 


introduction to rare books: he is dee p in 


his particular field and only wants to 


have the material he wishes made avail 


able to him. The amateur bibliophile, 


however, is often timid: he is drawn to 
the world of books, but has no idea of its 
scope. He may have a keen appreciation 
of the beauty of fine topography and me 
and yet 


feel ashamed because he lacks the pene 


ticulously executed bindings, 
trating knowledge of the scholar as to 
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the contents of such books. So well have 
we been trained to regard all books as 
utilitarian that the 
olten feels it hardly proper to be en 
tranced by books he cannot One 
may love paintings without being an 
artist, and enjoy music without being a 
musician. Rare and beautiful books are 
also a part of our cultural heritage, and 
the Rare Book Department is glad to de 
vote some of its time to increasing an ap- 
preciation of them. The people who re- 
ceive a sympathetic, enthusiastic intro 
duction to the rare book field today may 
the scholars, workers, 


amateur booklover 


read 


research 
and collectors of tomorrow. 


become 


The physical setup of the department 
lends itself well to brief introductory 
tours. It is situated on the third floor of 
the main building (apparently a tradi 
tional spot for rare book departments in 
public libraries since those of New York 
and Boston are so located), and its long 
corridors prov ide room for exhibit CASES. 
Ihe Elkins Room has a warmth and gra 
crousness that reflects a way of life which 
now may be vanishing but which devel 
oped some great American libraries. 
Many of the teen-agers who visit the de- 
partment today have never realized that 
any one ever lived as close to books as 
did William McIntire Elkins. These 
young people appreciate being shown 
the Elkins Room and they seem im 
pressed by the whole department. One 
thirteen-year-old after being shown an 
example of incunabula remarked with 
wonder: “Gosh, we think we are so good 
today, and look what they could do!” 

At times the department turns teacher. 
and 
lectures on 


Classes of high school university 


students come for 
of the department's holdings. class 
from Drexel’s School of Library Science, 
for example, came to hear a talk on va 


rious book forms through the centuries 


Various 


illustrated with original material; mem 
bers of a Temple University class which 
had been studying the development of 
children’s books came for a lecture on 
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important books in the Rosenbach Col- 
lection of Early American Children’s 
Books. An art class from La Salle College 
was given a talk and shown manuscripts 
which illustrated the calligraphy of dif- 
ferent periods. A vacation school Bible 
Class had an opportunity to see and hear 
about Bibles—trom manuscripts of the 
thirteenth century to the worn, modest 
volume which Robert Louis Stevenson 
used at Vailima. 

Local groups also come from time to 
time to hear of particular collections 
that interest them. The department can 
accommodate from fifty to seventy-five 
people for a talk, and the Philadelphia 
Graphic Arts Forum, for instance, has 
spent an evening viewing exhibits and 
hearing talks on the Copinger-Widener 
incunabula and the Borneman Pennsy! 
vania German Collection. The Dickens 
Fellowship has had a discussion of the 
Benoliel Dickens Letters. The Philadel 
phia Antiquarian Booksellers Associa 
tion has visited the department and been 
given a briefing on its collections, and 
the Junketeers of New York City has 
made a trip to investigate its holdings in 
the graphic arts 

Ihe scholars are busy in 
fields. One doctoral candidate 
cently studying the fables related in cer 
tain Persian manuscripts. An English 
professor worked with the Shaw letters. 
\ Pennsylvania German authority select- 
ed examples of “Fraktur” to illustrate an 
article he was writing on the subject. An 
author checked editions of Coke's Insti 
tutes in connection with a biography of 
the great jurist. A bibliographer made 
of recent additions in the field of 
early American children’s books. One 
professor of art made extensive photo 
graphs of a rare thirteenth century psal 
ter, while another examined miniatures 
of mediaeval manuscripts to see if the 
open windows depicted in them showed 
a view, since her project was the origin 
and development of the open window in 
art. 


their own 
was re 


note 
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Ihe amateur is as thrilled over what 
he finds in the department as is the pro- 
fessional. The retired sea captain who 
had always wanted to see the first edi 
tion of Mather’s Magnalia Christi was as 
delightedly enthusiastic as was the spe 
cialist in mediaeval manuscripts who 
came across some miniatures by the Mas 
ter of Boucicaut, and the printer who 
saw his first illuminated manuscript at 
close range was as happy as the meticu- 
lous author who was supplied with the 
exact wording of a passage in a copy of 
the Book of Common Prayer printed in 
1662 

Exhibits are an effective means of dis 
playing the library's treasures, and this 
is another activity of the department. 
The exhibit cases in its own quarters 
show some of the William Black 
stone material in the Carson Collection 
on English Common Law, or such ap 
pealing bits of Americana as a Salem 
witch's confession, or the colorful mari 
time charts which enabled an English 
pirate to roam the coasts of Mexico and 
South America. An ivory horn book, a 
volume which may have been the first 
book on which Caxton worked, and a bi 
lingual child's book done in Detroit in 
1812 may be shown among recent acqui 
In the main lobby of the Free 
large vertical cases where 


may 


sitions, 
Library are 


major exhibits are staged. “The Christ 
mas Story in Mediaeval Manuscripts” is 
an annual event, and from time to time 


other exhibits of such material as 
Charles Dickens, early legal prints, the 
history of books and printing, and chil 
dren's books are presented 

Most public libraries do not have a 
rare book department, and Philadelphi 
ans are especially fortunate in theirs. It 
has many resources and a high standard 
of condition. It fills a definite role in the 
life of the city, and its potentialities for 
increasing service both in the city and 
to booklovers in other localities are in 
deed great. 


— 


By ALAN B. PRITSKER and J. WILLIAM SADLER 


An Evaluation of Microfilm 


As a Method of Book Storage 


we INITIATE THIS study, a literature 
search was conducted to find some of 
the most pressing problems that were 
confronting librarians.’ The subject of 
microfilm storage was chosen from many 
problems which were thought to be solv- 
able through an engineering approach. 
Microfilm was chosen for evaluation be- 
cause it is the cheapest form of micro- 
reproduction for single copies. Although 
cost is not the only criterion by which it 
is possible to evaluate microreproduc 
tions, it is the most conclusive, as most 
criteria ‘are individual 
libraries’ needs, aims, and policies. 

In selecting only microfilm, the use of 
(microcards, 


other based on 


micro-publishing micro 
prints) and micro-data-processing (Film 
sort, Rapid Selector, Minicard, etc.) 
systems are not considered. Micro-pub- 
lishing costs are dependent on the num- 
ber of copies made, which includes the 
administration involved in selling «se 
determination of adminis 


trative costs at various levels of produc 


copies. The 
tion and an estimate of the number of 
copies that could be sold were consid- 
ered beyond the scope of the report.* 
The evaluation of micro-data-processing 
as they need fur 
work, and must 


systems was not made, 


ther ce velopmental 


* This article ie « condensation of a thesis done for 
» the Columbia University School of 
ughout the arti le is made 


muscript, which is located in that 


relerence 


Pussler 
Research Materials,” 


‘Photographic Reproduction 
Library Trends, (1954), 


Mr. Pritsker is on the staff of Battelle 
Memorial Institute, and Mr. Sadler is 
with Standard Oil of New Jersey. 


prove themselves in use before they can 
gain wide acceptance.’ Microfilm, on the 
other hand, is a proved technique, and 
the evaluation of it as a method of stor- 
age is a necessary step before an evalua- 
tion of the data-processing techniques 
can be made.* 


Scope of the Report 


The object of this study is to compare 
the cost of microfilm storage of a book 
collection with the storing the 
same collection in book form. Particular 
attention is given to the development of 
a standard unit of measure that is appli- 
cable to microfilm storage and book stor- 
age, and to the development of unit costs 
of microfilm storage. Whether or not the 
cost differentials between two forms of 
storage justify a loss of utility to the re 
searcher is a decision that must be made 
by the librarian. It is the purpose of this 
report to present the unit costs of the 


cost of 


different forms of storage so that the li- 
brarian may determine which type of 
storage system is best suited to his li 
brary's needs and objectives. 

\ research library contains two class 
es of books, the reference portion and 
the research portion. This report con 
siders only the possibility of microfilm- 
ing the static, or research, portion of a 
book collection. The rate of use of the 
dynamic reference portion of the collec- 
tion makes microfilm undesirable from 
the standpoint of convenience. 

This report does not attempt to make 
a study of the total costs of operating a 

* Haynes McMullen, “American University Libraries, 
19 005." CRL, AVI (1955), 290 

* Rudolph Graphic Microfilm Corporation, Interview, 
April 30, 1956. 
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library. Instead, costs for housing the re- 
search collection by various methods are 
compared, assuming that generally the 
same administration, reading room space, 
and the like will be required for the to- 
tal library, regardless of the system used 
for storing the research collection. 


Determination of a Standard 
Unit of Measure 


The determination of a standard unit 
of measure is the first step toward eval- 
uating microfilm as a method of storage. 
The costs of microfilming are propor- 
tional to the number of exposures that 
must be made, and, hence, to the number 
of pages in the collection of books being 
microfilmed. The unit of measure chosen 
should give the number of pages in the 
collection as a function of the number 
of linear feet in the collection. This will 
prov ide for a direct relationship to be 
established between linear feet of books 
on shelves and linear feet of books on 
microfilm 

In estimating the average number of 


pages per linear foot of books, a system- 
atic sampling plan was used. A system- 
atic sampling plan is one where the first 
sample of a population is chosen at ran- 
dom, and subsequent samples are chosen 


at discrete intervals determined from 
previous knowledge of the population. 
The Columbia University School of En- 
gineering storage library was used as the 
population for this study. The storage 
library had approximately 3,000 linear 
feet of book shelving. Book shelving in- 
stead of books was used in estimating 
the size of the population because of its 
ease of computation. This the 
number of samples taken to differ from 
the number of samples that were ex- 
pected. The ratio of the former to the 
latter gives the percentage of book shelv- 
ing being used. One hundred samples 
were chosen as the basis of the sampling 
plan. The size of the sample was arbi- 
trarily fixed at one linear foot on the 


Causes 
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assumption that a foot was large enough 
to cancel the errors due to the number 
of covers in each sample (a bias would 
be introduced if the size of the sample 
were not appreciably larger than the 
cover size). The distance between sam- 
ples was computed to be 30 linear feet 
by dividing the estimated linear feet in 
the population by the number of sam 
ples times the sample size. 

Statistically, for the Columbia Uni 
versity School of Engineering storage li- 
brary, there are 4,600 pages per linear 
foot of books. This figure is not to be 
used as representing all libraries, It is 
shown statistically in the original manu 
script that the composition of the col- 
lection determines the number of pages 
in a linear foot, and that the number of 
pages in a linear foot of edition-bound 
books and of bound journals is signifi 
cantly different. 


Costs of Microfilming 


The costs of microfilming have been 
determined by dividing the costs into 
costs of conversion and 
costs of storage. Conversion costs include 
the cost of the film and processing, the 
cost of the microfilming equipment, and 
the cost of the labor required. The pos 
sibility of contrasting the work of con 
version to film was considered, but com 
mercial estimates were between one and 
two cents per page. These estimates were 
considered too high, and this study only 
considers the purchase of equipment by 
the library and performance of the work 
under library supervision. Storage costs 
include the costs of cabinets necessary 
to house the film and the floor space 
taken up by the cabinets and aisles. This 
cost was computed for building costs of 
$5, $10, $15, $20, and $25 per square 
foot. 

Table I gives the description and unit 
cost® of the microfilming systems eval- 


two categories 


* Space limitations do not permit detaile of analysis 
required to arrive at these costs, " y are presented im 
the original manuscript 
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TABLE I 
Descurrion ano Unrr Cost of Systems 


System 


Number Equipment 


RemRand Model 12 
Film-a-record 
Hand feed, 4 mm. film 


RemRand Model 12 
Film a-record 
Automatic feed, 


55 mm. 


RemRand Model 12 
Film-a-record 
Automatic feed, 


16 mm. film 


Kodagraph Model 
Hand feed, 4% mm. film 


Kodagraph Model C.5 


Hand feed, 35 mm. film 


uated, Unit costs were determined on a 
basis of 1,000 linear feet of books with 
1,600 pages per linear foot and are for 
a negative copy only. Standard page size 
was taken as 814 x II inches, providing 
a factor of safety in making the unit 
cost estimates. These five systems were 
chosen as being representative of the 
types of cameras, reduction rates, film 
size, and rates of feed presently in use 

The RemRand Model 
that the bindings be cut so that 
pages may be fed automatically into the 
elimina 


books microfilmed from the 


12 systems re 
quire 
machine. This necessitates the 
tion of the 


collection. Since the purpose of micro 


filming is to reduce the 
ments, the 


space 
cutting of the 


require 
bindings is 
considered inconsequential, Any possible 
gain from the resale value of these books 
than offset by the in 
creased ethciency in filming 

The unit costs are significantly lower 
than the estimates of between one and 
two cents per page that were given by 
commercial firms. There are four reasons 


would be more 


Reduction 
Ratio 


Costs Per 
linear 
Foot of 
Books 


Rate of Feed 
(Images / Day) 
Fight-hour Day 


Costs of 
Conversion 
Per Page 


8,000 $.00268 $12.53 


35,000 


$5,000 Oot 


OO476 


for the lower costs in the systems studied: 
(1) no profit is to be made on micro- 
filming; (2) no supervision or adminis- 
trative costs are allocated to the cost, as 
library personnel must be on hand in 
any event; (3) overhead costs are re- 
duced as ofhce and administrative space 
is not needed; and (4) no inspection or 
editing is done 

Usually, when being microfilmed, the 
finished roll of film is carefully edited 
frame by frame to detect flaws in the 
films, missing pages, and the like. This 
is a slow and expensive process, increas 
ing labor costs immensely. For the fol 
lowing reasons, it is believed that such 
editing is unnecessary. 


1. Since the material being microfilmed 
is little used, and in most instances is used 
only for a quick reference, the probability 
that the page desired is missing or dam 
aged is so small that the cost of purchas 
ing a new book when this happens will 
be less than the cost of inspection 

2. If pages were missing from the orig- 
inal text, the library would make no ef.- 
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5 24-1 5,000 18.49 


TABLE Il 


ANNUAL Costs Versus Costs ror Compact CONVENTIONAL 
Boon Srormace Systems 


Origin of Building Costs in Dollars per Square Foot 

System dnnual Cost 10 is ~” 25 
Bracket-type shelving, Shelving 1,676.27 1,676.27 1,676.27 1,676.27 1,676.27 
35.5” aisles $351.99 6,703.98 10,055.97 153,407.96 16,759.95 


Total 5028.26 858025 11,7922 15,084.25 18,436.22 


Bracket-type shelving, Shelving 1,676.27 1676.27 1676. 167627 1676.27 
20.7” aisles Building 2,594.43 4,788.86 7,185.2 9577.72 


Total 4070.70 GAGSAS 11.24.99 1364842 


Art Metal, with 4 Shelving 6025920 602520 6025 6,025.80 6,025.80 
swing units Building 2,192.84 1585.68 6578.52 8,771.96 10,964.20 


Total | B218.64 1OALLAR 12,600.52 14,797.16 16,990.00 


Hamilton Units Shelving 5,879.76 5879.76 5879.76 5879.76 5,879.76 
Building S20244 430566 RR 8,006.10 


Total 7480.98 908220 1068342 12,294.64 15,485.86 


fort to replace them until someone com- microfilm storage cabinets are consid 
plained. Therefore, it seems reasonable ered: Remington Rand and Yawman 
that no effort be made to replace pages and Erbe. A 23x23-foot module was se 
in the microfilm until a complaint arises. jected so that the comparison of micro 

4. Both types of machines being consid 
ered are equipped with warning devices 
that indicate trouble with film, lighting 
or feed. In addition, the Film-a-record 
automatically shuts off if more than one 


storage with conventional storage could 
be made on the o sis of Muller's® work. 
Results show that one Yawman and Erbe 
cabinet, including necessary aisle space, 
page enters the machine at the same time, "CUES 6.78 square feet, while a Rem 

4. If any gross defect is present in the 'gton Rand cabinet requires 7.06 square 
film, the person who prepares the box feet. A Yawman and Erbe cabinet holds 
label is likely to detect it when he exam 900--16 mm rolls or 612-35 mm rolls 
ines the first few frames while identifying of film, while a Remington Rand cab 
the roll. However, this examination inet holds 1,125——16 mm or 67535 mm 
would not detect possible errors in the rolls. From this analysis, it is seen the 
remainder of the roll the Yawman and Erbe cabinets have a 

5. If a book is so rare that a microfilmed slight cost advantage and, therefore, will 


copy could not be purchased or borrowed be used in the remainder of the report. 


from another library, then the book should 
not have been microfilmed and discarded Comparison of Systems" 
in the first place. " 

6. A careful, 100 per cent inspection In designing a library, considerations 


will not detect all of the errors, anyway * Robert H. Muller, “Evaluation of Compact Book 


Storage Systems,” of the 1954 ACRI 
Space requirements are estimated by Building Flans Institute (Chicago: Association of Col 


lege and Reference Librarians, 1954), 77-95 


making the best tu of microfilm cabinets In the original manuseript, comparison was made 
on beth imitial and annual cost bases, Due to limited 


in a 23x23-foot module. Two makes of «pace, only annual costs have been included 
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TABLE Ill 


Costs Vexsus Costs ror Systems 


System Origin of 


Number*® 4nnual Cost 


10,513 
Yearly conversion 5.990 
Bidg. & equipment 900 


Initial conversion 


lotal 17, 20% 


7437 
Yearly conversion 1470 
Bidg. & equipment 900 


Initial conversion 


Total 13,607 


1276 
Yearly conversion 2.7500 
Bidg. & equipment 125 


Initial conversion 


Total 7449 


18300 
10.518 
1.337 


Initial conversion 
Yearly conversion 


Bldg. & equipment 


29,955 


Total 


15,410 


Initial conversion 
Yearly conversion 
Bldg. & equipment 900) 


Total 24,998 


* For definition of Systems see Table I 


must be made for housing the present 
collection and providing space for the 
expected collection at the end of some 
specified time period. Considered over a 
period of time, microfilming has two cost 
advantages: (1) the cost of microfilming 
a collection as it grows is spread over 
the entire period, requiring less initial 
investment of capital; and (2) the in 
vestment in conversion to microfilm has 
a much longer life expectancy than shelv 
ing. In other words, the life of microfilm 
considered infinite and the an- 
The 


cabinets housing the film must be re- 


can be 
nual costs computed on this basis 


placed approximately as often as shely 
ing is replaced, but the cost of cabinets is 
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Building Costs in Dollars per Square Foot 


10 15 20 


10,313 
5.990 


10,313 
5,990 
1,116 


10,313 
990 


1,225 


10,313 
5,990 
1,351 


17.526 


17,419 


17,634 


7 B37 7437 
1470 4470 
1,225 1.351 


7437 
4.470 
1,116 
15,825 13.9930 14.058 
4,276 4.276 4.276 
2.70 2700 2.750 

"45 593 
7518 7571 7H19 
18.300 
10,518 


18.300 
10,318 
1 B22 


10,318 

1,984 
30,278 


440 


15,410 
1116 


25,214 


15,410 
1,331 


15.410 


25,429 


small compared to the amount invested 
in shelving. 

In order to compare the annual costs 
of conventional microfilm storage, a re 
search collection is considered to contain 
16,6662 linear feet of books (this figure 
is used by Muller), and, at the end of 25 
years, a design figure proposed by Met- 
calf,” it is expected to have grown to 
33,3331, linear feet. In conventional 
storage, building and stacks must be pro 
vided for the estimated figure capacity. 
However, microfilm conversion will be 
split, the current holding filmed immedi- 
ately, and the rest filmed as books are 


*Keyes D 
Libraries,” 


Metcalf, “Spatial Problems in University 
Library Trends, (1954), 558 
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25 
1,008 
2 7,837 
1.470 
1oor 
13,715 
5 1276 
2730 
49 
7,475 
10,318 
1,499 
$0,117 
5 15410 
8,688 8,688 
1,008 1,233 
|| 


added to the research collection. This 
comparison is valid only when the size 
of the collection is over 5,000 linear feet 
of books, as the unit costs were derived 
assuming full capacity of the filming 
machines. If the collection is less than 
5,000 books, the annual costs per linear 
foot of the increase 
rapidly, and comparisons at each level of 
operation must be made individually. 

Annual cost is the division of the ini 
tial investment into equivalent uniform 
annual payments during the life of the 
Io compute annual costs, 
an interest rate of 5 per cent and a de 
preciation rate of 2 per cent, as assumed 
by Fremont Rider,’ are used 

For building and equipment of the 
Muller's 
fiwures were used as a basis, and annual 


microfilm systems 


investment 


conventional storage systems 
costs were computed from capital recov 
ery cost based on the expected life of 
building and equipment. The capital re 
covery cost is obtained by multiplying 
the total investment by an appropriate 
capital recovery factor from compound 
interest tables.’° Salvage value at the 
end of the life of the building and equip 
These 
computations were made lor four types 


ment is considered to be zero. 
of conventional storage: (1) bracket-type, 
35.5” aisles; (2) bracket-type, 20.7” aisles; 
(3) Art Metal and Swing units; and (4) 
Hamilton units. Table Il gives the an 
nual costs of storage of 33,33314 linear 
feet in book form with estimated life of 
building and shelves at fifty years and 
interest at 5 per cent for the above four 
systems at various building costs. per 
square foot 

For the annual costs of the microfilm 
systems, building and equipment costs 
are computed in the manner described 
for conventional systems. However, since 
the cost of conversion has become an in 
trinsic part of the value of the film, the 
is considered 


investment in. conversion 


remont Rider, “Library Cost Accounting,” Li 
Quarterly, VI (1936), 370-71 

Eugene I (rant Prnciples of 
onomy. (New York: Ronald Press 


5 


1950), chapter 7 
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Figure |! Annual costs versus build 
img costes for the shown 
with estimated life of building and 
shelves at years, interest at 5%, 
with Yawman and Erbe cabinets for 
} linear feet of books 


syeteme 


Annual Cost 
(000 omitted) 353 1 


10 

Building Coste in $/ft* 
LEGEND 
racket. Type 35.5” Alsles 
Bracket-Type 20.7” Aisles 
Art Metal 4 Swing U nite 


Hamilton U nites 


Numbered Systeme as defined by Table I 


to have perpetual life. Therefore, only 
an interest charge is made. The micro 
filming is assumed to be done over the 
twenty-five 

The average annual charge for film 
ing is dependent on the number of linear 
feet to be filmed a year 
puted and converted to present worth'' 
using compound interest tables, and in 
terest is charged on the amount of the 
present worth. Table II] shows the an 
nual costs versus building costs for micro 
film systems with estimated life of build 


years at a uniform rate. 


This was com 


Ihid., chapter 


te | 4 
fas 
fac 
4 
tis 
flo 
> 
4s 
° 
| 
i. 
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ing and shelves at fifty years, interest at 
per cent, with Yawman and Erbe cab 
inets, for $5,53314 linear feet of books 
converted to microhim, 50 per cent ini 
tially and 50 per cent over twenty-five 


years 


in space,"* the extended or increased use 
of microfilm will enable the library to 
continue operation effectively. With 
book storage, the efficiency of the library 
is going to decrease as the capacity of 
the building is exceeded. 


Figure | is a graphical representation 
of Tables Il and Il and shows that mi 


Conclusions 


On a cost basis, microfilm is feasible 
as a form of storage for a large collection 
only if librarians are willing to accept 
a high reduction ratio, little or no in 
spection of the finished product, an im 
age less perfect than could be obtained 
using a 35 mm planetary camera, and 
the destruction of the text. If a 
tive copy of the film is required, the cost 
of microfilm storage is prohibitive 


crohiim system 3 has lower annual costs 
than any other system when building 
costs rise above $12 per square foot. It is 
cheaper than compact storage systems at 
all levels of building costs. System 2 
comes into favorable position cost-wise 
when building costs rise above $17 per 
square foot. Systems 1, 4, and 5 are not pos 
comparable with the other systems 


It should be noted that at the end of 


25 years the library is filled to capacity, ™ Percentage gain over 
(38.7” aisles) for systems | 


for ay stern | 


convent» mal pe storage 
and per cent; 
170 per cent 


Since microfilm offers the largest saving 


per cent for system 4 


The University Library 


fam confident that you will agree with me that the heart of a uni 
versity tw its ibrary—ainto which and out of which the life blood of the 
mstructional and research programs flows in a never ceasing stream 
Certainly, the University of California could not have won and held its 
present, proud position in the academic world with a library of lesser 
scope and quality than it has sought to maintain throughout its history 
Nor can ut hope to hold that position in the future unless its library 
continues to grow as knowledge expands, One of the world’s distin 
guished centers of learning has developed here, largely because the fore 
sight of the founders, the wisdom of the faculty, the planning of its 
administrators and regents, and the generosity of donors have consist 
ently combined to build, in a new land and a young university, one of 
RoBert GORDON SprRoUL, Presi 
University of California, in Two Million: Several Addresses 
Gwen Upon the Acquisition of Its Two Millionth Volume by the Li 
brary of the Unwersity of California at Berkeley (Berkeley, University 


the world's greatest collections of books 
dent of the 


of California Library, 1956), p. 15-16. 
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By ROBERT F. BEACH and WALTER H. MARTIN 


Union Theological Seminary 


Air Conditions Its Library 


FIFTY-SIX was an epochal 
year for the Library of Union The 
ological Seminary. It saw the execution 
of a long-anticipated, comprehensive ait 
conditioning project. This account ts 
presented in the hope that certain of our 
experiences will be of practical interest 
to others facing similar problems and 
Opportunities, 


The Bac hkerou nd 


Fortunately for library air condition 
ing, books and people require approx 
imately the environment. Both 
need clean air, gently distributed, and 
uniform inside and humid 
itv. These conditions are the basis of all 


same 
te mperature 


good air conditioning. Beyond these, a 
library demands, more than most other 
types of buildings, a quiet environment 
for reading and concentration; and its 
bookstacks require, in addition to the 
from the air of fine dirt and 


oily soot, the elimination of all surphur 


removal 


dioxide 

Union Theological Seminary is housed 
in a two-block Gothic quadrangle locat 
ed in upper Manhattan in an 
heavy trafhe. Its 
old buildings are exposed to atmospheric 
dust, fuel 


area of 


street forty seven-year 


conditions of abrasive soot, 


funda 
t al Rew 


Bureau of Standards, weing 


» tenth part in a million 
or measure of dam 
(Rureau of Standards, 
April ¢ 193 
Ur. Beach is librarian, and Mr. Mar- 
tin, engineer, Union Theological Sem- 


mary 
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chemical waste, and other damaging in- 
gredients characteristic of urban situa. 
tions with industrial plants nearby. The 
library integral part of 
the quadrangle. Its valuable theological 
collections totaling approximately 350,- 
00 books, pamphlets, microfilms, and 


“wing” is an 


manuscripts—have long been highly sus- 
ceptible to the processes of physical and 
chemical deterioration. Original arrange- 
ments for the circulation of filtered air 
have been insufficient for purposes of 
protection, while regular vacuuming of 
the books, desirable as it has been under 
the circumstances, has at best served only 
to retard their gradual deterioration, 
Originally, in anticipated 
costs, it has been thought necessary to 


view ol 


limit air conditioning to the bookstacks, 
However, since the comfort and health 
of readers and staff were important fac- 
tors, the first concept was enlarged to 
include all public service and work areas 
of the library. Because of the differing 
physical problems presented by the vari 
ous library areas to be conditioned, this 
decision, of course, entailed a more com 
plex engineering approach and the pros 
pect of a much greater cost. Briefly, the 
library areas involved consist of the fol- 
lowing 


Area I 


levels of glass platforms in an enclosure, 


The bookstacks, comprising five 


with a volume of approximately 160,000 
cubic feet 
Area Il. The 


over the 


Reference Reading Room, 


located bookstacks having a 
reader capacity of eighty persons and a 
28-foot 
a volume of approximately 95,000 cubic 


feet 


vaulted decorative ceiling, with 
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Ie 

conducted research which re 
s) factor im the deterioration of 
te 


Area Il, The library 


consisting of 
stall workrooms 


remaining 
card catalog 
and several small read 
twelve 


space, 
public room 
together 
floors, with a volume of 


ing rooms comprising 
rooms on three 
approximately 90,000 cubic feet 
Area 
north and south which may in the future 
with a 


Certain adjacent areas to the 


library 
50.000 


be incorporated im the 
cubic 


volume of approximately 
feet 


These areas add up to a total of about 
100,000 cubic feet. All have been heated 
by direct radiation and ventilated by 
roughly filtered air brought in and also 
exhausted by a system of ducts and ris 
ers, with control, In Area 
111 and, to a lesser extent, Area Il, ven 


tilation could be and was supplemented 


no humidity 


by the use of windows 

In cle veloping the project, we had four 
basic goals in mind: first, correct air 
treatment for the collections, including 
good filtering, sulphur dioxide removal, 
and temperature and humidity control;* 
second, optimum comfort conditions for 
readers and staff; third 
trusion of visible air-conditioning para- 
phernalia, particularly in the Reference- 
Reading Room; and, fourth, simplicity 
and mainte 
moncy was not 
also had to be 


of year-round operation 


nance. Since unlimited 
available, 
kept on Construction costs at every stage 


of planning and execution 


a weather eve 


Perhaps this is a good place for a word 
of counsel. In preparing a statement of 
the project for submission to a philan- 
thropic foundation, we had, as a first 
firm of 
submit 


step, invited a reputable local 
air-conditioning contractors to 
its estimate of the requirements and cost 
of the job. Unfortunately, the analysis 
by this firm, made in good faith, was too 
superficial to provide an adequate con 
ception of actual cost. In fact, the final 


published sources and 
libraries which had 
been recent! ai bummidity 
range of 40 to ¢ YT cent as on optimum standard 
for readers 


"Evidence gathered from 
from experience f other major 
niditioned suggested a 


4 
and library materials 
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cost was approximately 80 per cent above 
its figure. 

From this experience we have con 
cluded that our “second step” should 
have been our first, namely, to arrange 
for an exhaustive analysis of the situa 
tion by a qualified engineer. In this way, 
a realistic approach to problems and 
costs was arrived at, based upon several 
weeks of careful study, for which a pro- 
fessional fee was both required and jus 
tied. The hiring of this engineer for 
both designing and supervision was the 
first ofhcial step taken in getting the 
project under way. 


The Installation 


After study of a number of alternate 
air-conditioning schemes, a design was 
finally worked out to accomplish these 
main objectives: to put the heavy, noisy 
equipment in the basement; to discharge 
the cooling tower air without creating 
a nuisance at street level; to take fresh 
air into the building at roof level, where 
it is cleanest; to locate the air units near 
the areas served in order to reduce re 
turn duct work to a minimum; to pro 
vide sufficient zoning (area control); to 
minimize intrusion upon existing archi 
tecture, and to make the system easy to 
get at and to operat 

By utilizing existing ventilating ducts, 
a false chimney, attic and basement 
space, an unused book-lift shaft, 
other facilities within building code reg 
ulations, a logical, compact design was 
evolved. The system has two cooling 
towers, and two sixtv-ton chilled water 
machines with pumps in the basement, 
air handling units in newly created small 
rooms strategically located, and a fresh 
air intake down through a large false 
chimney to filters and fan in the attic. 
The old horizontal ventilating ducts 
were used intact and the old vertical riser 
duct was reversed to send fresh air down 
to the bookstacks units. The old exhaust 
was cut off from the bookstacks and con- 
centrated upon the Reference Reading 


and 
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Room to balance the total air move- 
ment. 

To clean the air of all fine or sooty 
dirt, consideration was given to electric 
precipitators. With pre-filters to catch 
bulk dirt and after-filters in case of elec 
tric current interrugftion, precipitators 
do a complete job of dirt removal. How 
ever, they are quite expensive, require 
and call for 
maintenance. Furthermore, they are not 
fully justified when the recirculated air, 
often carrying dirt brought in on shoes 
and driven by the wind 
through unsealed windows, must be fil 
tered at the air units by ordinary filters. 
So it was decided to use a combination 
pre-hilters, to 


h space considerable 


clothing or 


of ordinary throw-away 
remove the bulk dirt, and high-quality 
filters (thick 
dirt and soot 


medium) to re 
move the fine The power 
was available to draw the air through, 
because a fresh air fan was needed in any 


resistance 


case to pump air to the remote air units 
serving each area. A static pressure reg 
ulator was included to maintain a con 
stant supply as the filter resistance grad 
ually builds up 

For the elimination of sulphur diox 
ide, a treated water spray*® could not be 
introduced into the fresh air in the attic 
because of cramped quarters and other 
Besides, there is little need 
for the treatment of the air going to 
other than the bookstacks, and 
these areas require independent control 
However, confining the sprays to the 
bookstacks unit creates an excess humid 
ity problem in intermediate 
when it is not warm enough to warrant 
running the chilled water machines. The 
fresh air is often still warm and humid 
enough to leave the sprays with too 
much moisture for the books. Shutting 


limitations 


arcas 


scasons 


off the sprays at such times, resorted to 
in some libraries, lets the sulphur diox 


eliminated completely by 
alkaline solution 


dioxide can be 
taken in with an 
treatment such as i in com 
and other 


* Sulphur 
spraying the ais 
This requires only water 
mon use for preserving the cooling towers 
omponents of air conditioning systems 
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ide in, with lingering effect. Therefore, 
the bookstacks unit was provided with 
a bypass around the sprays to regulate 
humidity without turning them off. The 
air intake to the unit was so designed 
that the outside air is always passed 
through the sprays, and removal of sul- 
phur dioxide compares favorably with 
that of the more expensive installations 
for large new libraries 

Heating, especially of the bookstacks, 
has undergone considerable change in 
the Union design. It was found possible 
to achieve inexpensively almost all the 
advantages of the modern windowless 
bookstacks by windows 
with tight-fitting plywood panels, except 
at the stairs where, to meet Fire Depart- 
ment regulations, storm sash was used. 
These seal the stacks from infiltration, 
permit higher humidities in winter, and 
reduce the heat losses to the point where 
the radiators can remain shut off and 
the heating can be done entirely with 
the air system. This eliminates overheat. 
ing and “chimney effect” from hard-to- 
control radiators. Along with cooling in 
summer, conditions permit com- 
fortable use of the eighty-five study car- 
which newly installed 
along the east and west sides of the up- 
per three stack floors. Prior to the pres- 
ent installation, the bookstacks had been 
untenantable for extended use because 
of lack of controlled fresh air. 


covering the 


now 


rels have been 


Operation and Control 


Our experience reminds us that in air 
conditioning existing buildings, the con 
trolling of radiators constitutes a special 
problem. This is, of course, because the 
radiators were designed not only to keep 
the interior of the building warm, but 
also to heat a certain amount of fresh air 
admitted through open windows. After 
the air is supplied, already heated, by 
the new air-conditioning system, the radi- 
ators usually overheat. Moreover, the 
overheating cannot be ended quickly by 
throwing the windows wide open, since 
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the new system builds up slight pressure, 


which tends to keep the cold air out. At 
Union, the solution has been to keep the 
steam shut off to the until 
about November 15 to permit control 
mild 
sets 


radiators 


solely by the air 
weather Alter 
in, with less chance of overheating, the 
job is turned back to the radiator by 
lowering the air system thermostats and 
setting the fresh air preheat control (at 
the attic intake) to produce an accept 
able ventilating air temperature from 
the air units, five to ten degrees lower 
than the room 


system during 


really cold weather 


Since the maintenance of the system, 
including daily operation, ts an impor 
tamt consideration, special attention has 
been given to working out physical ar 
rangements for convenient and econom 
ical handling by the Seminary’s engi 
necring staff 

At cach air-handling unit there is a 
small panel with return air temperature 
dial, discharge air temperature dial, and 
control ait line pressure. ‘This 
combination furnishes a concise picture 
the condition of 
what the unit is supplying to 
that condition, and 


of the local operation 
the space, 
maintain or rectify 
the action of the control in response to 
that condition. In answering complaints, 
faulty operation is quickly detected and 
the cause more easily tracked down 

The operating panel in the basement 
besides 


re{rigeration contains, 


push buttons and summer winter change 


over switch, a pilot light for each remote 
unit, to show whether it is in operation. 
The air units can be operated from this 
master panel, or locally. Wiring and con 
trol hang at all 
Phus, the starting and stopping of equip 


diagrams locations 
ment, the checking of operations or con 
trol and the 
refrigeration to cooling with outside air, 


setting, change-over from 
are all accomplished with a minimum of 
effort and with awareness of the system's 
action 

The cooling plant has been designed 
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to provide several steps of refrigeration 
under simple, foolproof control at this 
Thus, the library staff 
can turn on its own cooling and feel the 


central panel 


response within five minutes, and it can 
use part or all of the conditioned space 
For the en 
gineering staff, the designer took great 


at any hour in full comfort 


pains to make every service point easily 
accessible and well illuminated 


Things We Have Learned 


One cannot go through the experience 
of a complete air-conditioning installa 
tion without at least minor trials along 
the way. On the other hand, granted 
constant and sympathetic cooperation be 
tween designing engineer and library 
stall during the period of actual con 
struction—in our case, February through 
June, 1956—the library carry on 
normal operations without too much 
hardship for readers and staff. Here are 
some observations which may have value 


for those planning to air condition an 
existing library: 


(1) At the start, with the assistance of the 
school administration, it is important 
to determine the physical scope of 

the projected installation. This is par 

the case of areas not 


which 


ticularly so in 
library use may be 
with 


benefits of the air 


now in 


planned for future inclusion 


those to receive the 


conditioning. It may not be feasible 
substantial additional 


later 


to include any 


library areas at a time unless 
such future areas are part of the orig 
inal planning 

Money should be spent to secure ade 
quate analysis of the required instal 
lation const \ 


voluntary appraisal is not likely to 


and its approximate 
provide sufhcient data on so complex 
Included in the cost 


an undertaking 


picture may well be factors 


the surface,” such as added electric 


load, structural alterations to accom 
modate equipment, materials to mask 
them to 


installations and 


blend into 


permit 


existing decoration, and 
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other items which may not be imme 
diately apparent 

In apportioning total costs of a com 
plex project such as Union's, it has 
been helpful to set aside a small 
“kitty” to cover such modifications as 
may be necessary after the main work 
is done 

Unfortunately, major construction 
such as that undertaken at Union 
stirs up dirt and dust. Despite some 
care, a considerable amount of dust 
was deposited on the books, particu 
larly in the bookstacks. Fortunately, 
this was coarse dust, which can be 
vacuumed off. Ideally, of course, nor 
mal operations should be suspended 
and all damageable items covered 
Since at Union we had to maintain 
normal library service, such a course 
was impossible. We now feel, how 
ever, that more extensive use of dust 
walls and perhaps of transparent 
coverings, if only in areas adjacent to 
actual construction, would have min 
imized the undesirable effects and 
that the slight additional cost for such 
protection would in similar situations 
be more than justified 

lo minimize the intrusion of visible 
paraphernalia which would mar the 
appearance of the library special at 
tention was paid to concealing or 
masking necessary installations. The 
wood-paneled, vaulted ceiling of the 
Reference Reading Room being of 
unusual beauty, the conditioned air 
was introduced through carefully de 
siened diffusers whose wood bases 
were treated to blend with the origi 
nal woodwork. Likewise, all ducts and 
duct openings which appear in public 
service areas were carefully planned 
so as to minimize their intrusive ef 
fect. Both by placement and by spe 
cial attention to finishing, the results 
are such as to leave the average li 
brary user unaware that “something 
new has been added.” 

By selecting equipment and designing 
ductwork conservatively, there is al 
most complete absence of machine 
noise. One is not conscious of me 
chanical activity. There is a relaxed 
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atmosphere. However, with the shut 
ting out of street noises, we have be 
come very critical of inside noises and 
have decided to treat acoustically the 
supply mains 

We believe it to be desirable for the 
designing engineer personally to car 
ry through the actual supervision of 
the installation. Through such par 
ticipation at Union, helpful relations 
with the contractors and subcontrac 
tors were maintained, The work was 
aggressively managed and closely con 
trolled. The design received sympa 
thetic handling, as did such modifica 
tions as were needed or were still 
worth reaching for during the course 
of the installation. This personal and 
experienced management helps to as 
sure the buyer of full value for the 
high price he has to pay for a mod 
erm engineering installation 

Finally, now that the job is substan 
tially done, we are reminded that the 


optimum results from an aircondi 


tioning system in our situation call 
for more than the proper functioning 
of a soundly conceived installation 
We are very dependent upon a will 
ingness on the part of the Seminary’s 
engineering staff and Library staff to 
make free use of the highly flexible 
system of controls, so as to manipu 
late the operation to meet the usual 
variables of the weather. Therefore, 
an important consideration has been 
the gradual education of the Sem 
inary'’s engineering and library staffs 
into the principles and intricacies of 
the system. At many stages of the in 
stallation, the supervising engineer 
took the initiative in orienting Sem 
inary personnel. In addition, as physi 
cal arrangements for operation were 
concluded, detailed instructions were 
carefully prepared to augment the 
usual technical literature furnished by 
the equipment manufacturers. We re 
alize that the new installation adds a 
highly specialized responsibility to the 
already heavy duties of the school’s 
engineering staff. We know now that 
“education” has been a sound invest 
ment. 


SO] 


(5 
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Lamont Catalog 


(Continued from page 268) 


the nineteen-twenties are no longer read 
except by literary historians; critical and 
interpretive works have been replaced 
by more recent studies 

Both the Shaw list and the Lamont 
catalog include large portions of the 
work of Louise Imogen Guiney, Mar 
garet Deland, and Richard Gilder, for 
example, The novel 
ists, as well as Lafcadio Hearn and Agnes 
Repplier, are represented by dispropor 
tionate amounts of their writings in both 
bibliographies. The titles from the His 
tory and Criticism, Collective Biography, 
and Poetry subdivisions cited above are 
all in the Shaw volume. We know, at 
least, how these particular books hap 


above-mentioned 


pened to be considered for inclusion in 
the Lamont Library 

“The faculty has been responsible for 
Lamont book selection.”*® This fact is so 
impressive that one is inclined to accept 
the catalog as a thoroughly reliable 
guide, Certainly there is no doubt that 
the Harvard staff possesses an adequate 
knowledge of books. But how effectively 
will a scholar apply this knowledge to 
the selection of a library for undergrad 
uates? 

Fven the finest scholar-teacher is ham 
pered in this effort by his own concept 
of a book's usefulness. The specialist, 
who is able to discriminate between reli 
able and questionable material, is bound 
to regard some books as useful which are 
of little value to the student; in fact, 
what is necessarily vital to the scholar 
is often beyond the comprehension of 
the undergraduate 

Consider how important the 
mental eight-volume Text of the Canter 
bury Tales would be to the specialist 
How often will the undergraduate use 
it? Apply this same test to the ten vol 
umes of Emerson's Journals, or to the 


monu 


* Williams, p. 188 
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fragmentary Life of Poe by Thomas Hol- 
ley Chivers, or to the reminiscences of 
Fhomas Wentworth Higginson—or, for 
that matter, to the minor writings of 
any author. 

These titles, and many others of a 
similar nature, are in the Lamont cat 
alog. They indicate that the 
concept of a useful book sometimes has 
little relation to the needs of students. 
If it is true that “an undergraduate faces 
wasteful and discouraging searches un 
less he can start with a selection of the 
most useful material on any field of in 
terest to him,”*® it would that 
many of the books which are in the La 
mont Library are 
there. The generally distributed quality 
ol profusion in the collection actually 
makes the Library better adapted to the 
needs of graduate students than to those 
ot undergraduates 

There is no denying, however, that 
the catalog itself is more useful because 


scholar's 


secim 


not intended to be 


of this profusion. Its value as a list from 
which to choose appropriate titles for 
any library far surpasses that of more 
selective bibliographies. Some of the 
questionable items should be deleted 
from later editions of the catalog, but 
its succeeding editions will be welcome, 
whatever revisions are made. 


Wilhames, p. 


Joyce Collection 


Given to Cornell 


The Cornell University Library has re 
ceived for its book 


collection of 


rare department a 


James Joyce approximately 
thirteen hundred items. The 
ol the collection is the gift of William G 
Mennen. Other material, including some of 
has been 


Waller 


major por tion 


Joyce's personal correspondence, 
given by Victor Emanuel and by 


Barrett. 
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By ROBERT S. TAYLOR 


A Coordinated Program of Library Instruction 


Ss A RESULT of reading the multitude 
A of articles, theses, descriptions, and 
notes on the subject of library instruc 
tion to college and university students,' 
two made. First, 
most instruction is planned on a class 
orientation or 


observations can be 


that is, freshman 
instruction or special biblio- 
graphical courses, Second, librar 
ians approach the library by way of the 
book while the user, often un- 
consciously, approaches the library by 
(content). With 
mind, it seems 
recent 


basis 
relerenc 
mont 
(form) 
way of information 
these observations in 
worth while to summarize the 
at Lehigh University in plan 
ning and conducting a coordinated sys 
tem of instruction based on information 


rictice 


rather than the traditional book 


\s this program was designed specif 
cally for the situation at Lehigh, the set 
ting is briefly described. The university 
library has approximately 350,000 vol 
with stacks and a liberal 


umes open 


lending policy. During regular sessions 
the building is open 82 hours a week, 
available for 77 


service 


There are two unsupervised spe 


with 
hours 
cial collections on metallurgy and chem 
istry outside the building and a number 
of laboratory or ofthe The 
university has approximately 2,600 male 


collections 


undergraduates, 60 per cent in the Col 


wing for summaries 
1D. Lee, “Inetructio 
braries in Colleges an nivernsities 

Kent State nivers $1 M. ¢ 
f the Teaching « cilittes 
lent ( Master's thesis, Peabody 


library inetruc 


Mr Taylor is librarian, 


Lehigh Unwersity. 


assistant 
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Engineering, which includes 
chemistry and physics, and 40 per cent 
divided between the Arts 
and Sciences and the College of Business 
Administration. There are 500 
graduate students, both men and women, 
in 18 departments. In 1955, 20 doctoral 


awarded in departments 


lege of 
College of 


some 


degrees were 
ranging from Physics to English 
There are a number of basic 


tions in our approach to the student 


assump 


1. The student must know what a li 
brary is and its relation to his needs be 
how to use it. Most 

It is neces 
the need of 
as you 


learn 
students will not be 


fore he can 
scholars 
sary, therefore, to recognize 


an educated man (define him 
will) who understands the need to verify 
and knowl 
edge, whether he is in tech 


nology, science, politics, or scholarship 


facts to extend individual 


business, 


2. Locating information in a library is 
highly Even librarians, pre 
sumably trained in information sources, 
sometimes have difhculty locating spe 
cific bits of information. We cannot ex 
pect the faculty member or the serious 
student to know all possible sources, 
interested in 
classification, or 


complex 


Ihe users are not usually 
techniques of filing, 
cataloging, and have to be oriented in 
these 

5. As librarians we are prone to as 
sume the supremacy of the book. This 
assumption is no longer valid. The book 
today is merely one of the forms of avail 
able 

1. Some students may view the librar 
ian as an ineffectual person who is con 
cerned with a trivial and harmless sort 
of activity. As a result of this caricature, 


matters. 


information storage 


50% 


earned or unearned, librarians have had 


to demonstrate their usefulness to be 
ginning students 

5. A library instruction period, or 
course, can do little to arouse a “love for 
Fither the 
when he comes to college or the 


educational 


books.” student has such a 


love 
years’ 


milieu of the four 


wocess, olf which the library is a part, 


provides the proper setting for its de 


velopment. It cannot be taught. 


With the outlined 
mind an eclectic program was developed 


assumptions im 


Other librarians will recognize bits and 
pieces of their own work. We believe, 
however, that our approach to the stu 
dent is valid and that the coordination 
of all facilities directed to instructional 
purposes will in time show positive and 
measurable results. Our program was as 
follows 

|. Library personnel would give all 
instruction, because faculty members are 
likely to be concerned primarily with 
their specialties 

2. Freshmen would receive a one-hour 
lecture and tour of the library, with par 
ticular emphasis on the complexity of in 
formation and the services of a library. 

5. Juniors and seniors in specified de 
partments would receive instruction in 
the information sources of their particu 
lar helds 

1. Graduate 
special instruction in the bibliographical 


students would receive 
sources and the information problem in 
their respective fields 

5. The department would 


function as an integral part of follow-up 


relerenc 


instruction 

The freshmen lectures are arranged in 
with the English depart 
ment and include some thirty sections of 


ration 


about twenty students, each spread over 
lecture 
“research 


is fol 
paper.” 
library 
there is a certain 
order in the information as it is placed 
in the building, (c) information is 


a twoweek period, The 
lowed by a student 
Four pomnts are stressed (a) a 


is information, (b) 


complex and it comes in many forms, 
and (d) the reference staff is present to 
help the student. These points are dis- 
cussed, first generally and then in con 
What is 


How do we use it? What forms does it 


text at Lehigh information? 
come in? 

After this introduction, the freshmen 
are taken on the usual tour of the major 
points in the building. The emphasis is 
placed on the why and what of a library, 
rather than how to use it. The technique 
of use is not avoided. It merely plays 
second role to the raison d’étre of a li 
brary. The students see how a divided 
catalog works by examining the entries 
in both catalogs under a particular name. 
They see the various approaches in the 
catalogs to one book. A discussion of the 
flow of work in the technical services di 
vision shows the students the variety of 
work involved and the cost necessary to 
get a book to them. By seeing some of 
the less-used abstracting and indexing 
journals, such as Current List of Medi 
cal Literature, Nuclear Science Abstracts, 
Economics Abstracts, and the Patent Of 
fwe Gazette, the students receive 
idea of the available and the 
problem of finding specific information 
in them. Comparisons of a bound vol 
ume of the New York and its 
equivalent on microfilm and of a peri 
with a microcard edition of it, 
give the students some idea of problems 


some 
Times 
odical 
of storage and costs 


ductions show them that there are forms 
other than the 


These microre pro 


of information 
book 

In summary, the following things are 
partially accomplished by the freshman 
library instruction: the student knows 
where the library is; he knows some 
thing of the internal layout of the build. 
ing; he has some concept of what a li 


stor age 


brary is and the problems in administer 
ing it; he has some idea of information 
and the role it plays in everyday life; he 
sees techniques for using the catalog; 
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and he knows the library staff is present 
to help him 

An exhibit on the library and infor- 
mation during the period of the fresh 
man lectures helps to emphasize the in 
tent of the program. In 1954, for in 
stance, the methods of recording man's 
experience were traced from the cunei 
form record on clay tablets to the 
cathode-ray tube and included the palm 
leaf hook of Ceylon, Greek papyrus, the 
medieval manuscript, the printed book, 
the photograph, the microfilm, and the 
\ special exhibit panel 
from the American Institute 
of Biological Sciences showed the opera- 
tion of the Rapid Selector in the Depart 
Agriculture Library 


borrowed 


ment of 
Library handbooks are still used, but 
they seem to be an expensive and little 
used medium. Large illustrated guides 
at the various catalogs and other trouble 
points would be more effective. Instead 
of the handbook, the freshman would 
receive 4 mimeographed outline of the 
major points of the lecture emphasizing 
the relations information and 
the indexes, catalogs, and bookstacks. 
On the 
dents are beginning to specialize, 


between 


upper-class level, when stu 
the in 
struction system is changed to meet the 
particular demands of the subject. At 
the time the system was established, we 
decided to approach first those depart 
which traditionally the 
smallest users of the library: industrial, 
mechanical, mining, and chemical engi- 
The results were, if not spec- 
lo these de 


ments were 


neering 
tacular, highly gratifying 
partments were added, as time permit- 
ted, geology, education, speech, metal 
lurgical engineering, electrical engineer- 
ing, government, and international re 
lations. Others will be added as they can 
be fitted in. The lecture is scheduled as 
part of a regular course: in some cases 
a two-hour laboratory period, in others 
a 50-minute lecture period. 

\ two-page mimeographed sheet of 
“Information Tips” is compiled by the 
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reference staff for each subject giving 
the following data: major professional 
handbooks; major indexes or bibliogra 
phies; special information sources avail 
able, such as trade catalogs, corporation 
annual reports, directories, encyclope 
dias, biographical dictionaries; major 
current journals received in the subject; 
peculiarities of the subject catalog in 
the field. 

In the lecture, the four points of the 
freshman instruction—information, of 
der, complexity, and the reference stafl 

are repeated, with emphasis on the 
particular subject. Some of the aspects of 
machine control and information anal 
With electrical engi 
neers, the possible application of infor 
library 


vsis are discussed 


mation theory to systems is 
briefly presented 
With the the course in 


structor, an information problem is de 


assistance of 


vised and used as a basis for examining 
the various sources of information in the 
library 
stance, 


In chemical engineering, for in 
a particular problem chosen was 
“liquid-liquid extraction as applied in 
the petroleum industry,” With the class, 
the instructor searched the Kirk 
Othymer Encyclopedia of Chemical 
Technology, Chemical Abstracts, the sub 
ject catalog, and various handbooks, Ses 
eral books or parts of books, one or two 
articles, and a patent were noted. Under 
the guidance of the librarian-instructor, 
the class traced the items through the 
various catalogs to see if the library had 
them and, if so, where they were located 

The third type of instruction is on the 
graduate level. So far, the departments 
of biology, geology, and civil engineering 
have participated. Many points of the 
freshman and upper-class instruction are 
repeated because of the diversity of grad 
The problem 
is discussed on a 


uate student background 


of information more 


sophisticated level, pointing out, for ex 


ample, the intricacies and complexities 
of government and institutional research 
reports and their indexing (if any). Spe- 


$05 


cific bibliographical sources are exam- 
ined and, if justified, a search for infor- 
mation is made 

Interwoven through the entire system 
of library instruction is the emphasis on 
the reference staff. It is the policy of the 
readers’ service division that, within the 
limits of good sense and available time, 
any student or faculty member searching 
for information should leave the build- 
ing cither with the information desired, 
or satished that the information is not 
available. Of course, this is an extrava 
ant statement, but it represents an 
ideal. The object is to move the library 
of the level to a newer 
information pattern 

The reference department uses three 
methods to extend the intent of the li 


brary lectures 


out warchous 


1. Individual instruction in the use 
of the catalogs and periodical indexes at 
the time a question is asked 

2. A postcard which the questioner 
dresses to himself if the que stion is intri 
cate or time is short. When time permits, 
the questions are worked on and the 
cards posted 

8. A worksheet filled out in consulta 
reference staff for students 


This is 


tion with the 
working on reports or theses 
basically a guide to sources the student 
might search for the information he 
wants. The sheet lists particular subject 
headings in the main catalog; specif 
periodical indexes with some indication 
as to subjects; bibliographies to search; 
or reference books 

\ series of special subject guides to the 
library's collections provides a second ex- 
tension of the instructional program. 
These guides are a result of a fifteen. 
month study of reference questions, 
which indicated subjects causing particu 
lar pressure on the reference staff. 
system is by no 


ihe instructional 


Continual adjustment 


means perfect 
and criticism by the library staff bring 
changes every year. More time for lec- 
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tures and more follow-up reports by the 
courses are needed. These will come in 
time. The pattern is established and ac- 
cepted by the faculty. Cooperation from 
the faculty was forthcoming only be- 
cause they were convinced that the situ- 
ation required it and the students 
needed it. This took time, patience and 
an understanding of teaching needs. 
Everything was not done at once. The 
work described was accomplished over a 
three-year period. 

Our object in the library instruction 
system is to relate the user to informa- 
tion: to give him an idea of the com- 
plexities of information systems such as 
a library and to show him how the li- 
brary can be a vital source of 
tion. What we are trying to do is estab- 
lish a pattern of habits that will lead 
the student and later citizen to informa- 
tion verify or extend his 
knowledge. In our judgment, we have 
partially succeeded. 

There may be a criticism that the sys- 
tem described is valid only for Lehigh 
University, where a majority of the stu- 
dents major in engineering or in the 
physical sciences. The system cannot be 
lifted in toto and placed in another situ 
ation. We believe, however, that our ap 
proach to the problem of library in 
The mass of informa- 


informa 


sources to 


struction is valid 
tion exists in sociology, government, his 


tory, and psychology as well as in chem- 
istry. The study of logic and languages, 
traditionally subjects of the humanities, 
is becoming increasingly important in 


information analysis. In many cases, the 
indexing services in the social sciences 
(if they exist at all) lag far behind the 
comprehensive indexing projects, such as 
Chemical Abstracts, in the sciences, yet 
the amount of available knowledge is 
just as vast. For these reasons, the ap 
proach to instruction on the basis of 
information rather than the book (con- 
tent rather than form) is applicable to 
the social sciences and the humanities, as 
well as to the sciences and technology. 
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By CONSTANCE M. WINCHELL 


Selected Reference Books of 1956-1957 


INTRODUCTION 


I Ke THE preceding articles this 
4 semi-annual this survey is 
members of 
University 


seTics 
based on notes written by 
the staff of the Columbia 
libraries. Notes written by assistants are 
signed with initials.’ 
\s the purpose of, the list is to present 
a selection of and for 
cign works of interest to reference work 


recent scholarly 


ers in university libraries, it does not 
pretend to be either well-balanced or 
(such as 


used to 


comprehensive. Code numbers 
All, 1A26, 2822) have 
refer to titles in the Guide® and its Sup 
plements 


been 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Hahn, Wiktor. Bibliografia bibliografy 

polskich. Wyd. 2, rozsz. Wroe 
Zaktlad im. Ossolitiskich, 1956 
6415p zt 72 


law, 


This is an important bibliography of 
Polish bibliographies in all subjects, and of 
bibliographies relating to Poland 
1921 edition has revised 

The 
arrangement in 25 chapters is patterned on 
used in the current 


sub 


foreign 
The author of the 
and enlarged it to some 6,500 entries 


the classification scheme 


national bibliography, and name and 


ject indexes are provided. Among the omis 
sions are A. S. Wolanin’s 


teana (1950), although his Polonica in Eng 


Polonica Amer 


CR January and July issues, starting January, 


Buist, Kenneth Lohf, Suzanne Szasz, Eu 
John Neal Waddell 

pwide to Reference Books 

1) uppleme 

Supplement (Chicago 


nt (CU 
ALA, 


Muss Winchell is reference librarian, 
Columbia University Libraries. 
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lish (1945) is listed; H. Rister’s Schriftum 
Polen 1943-1951 (1953) and its con 
tinuation; and J. Zabielska’s Bibliography 
of Books in Polish or Relating to Poland 
Published Outside Poland Since September 
1, 1939, issued in mimeographed form by 
the Polish London in 1954. In 
spite of these and other probable omissions 


u her 


Library in 


the work is an indispensable research tool 


in any Polish sources 


can be utilized 


subject field where 


EB 


Pagliaini, Attilio. Catalogo generale 
della librerta ttaliana, 4, supplemento, 
1931-1940 .. . comp. da Arrigo Plinio 
Pagliaini. Milano, S.A. per Pubblica 
zion Bibliografico-Editoriali(S.A.B.E.) 


. (In progress) per fase, 


v.1 fase. 1-9. Abelardus-Fabietti 
standard 


Contents 
This welcome 
set (Guide A390 
pear in 24 fascicles. Arrangement, coverage, 
and format follow the established pattern of 


addition to the 
1A62) is scheduled to ap 


the earlier volumes 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


Diuonarto enciclopedico italiano. Roma, 
Istituto della Enciclopedia italiana, 
1955-56. v.1-5. il. (In progress) $28 
per vol, 


lo be in 12 vols 


A-Ido 
An encyclopedic dictionary giving mean 


v.1-5, 


ings of words with etymologies, and concise 
not signed 
The 


in the Enciclo 


encyclopedic articles, These are 


and have no bibliographies articles 
are much briefer than thos 
Africa in the 
pages 
while in the 


pedia Italiana, eg., that on 
Enciclopedia extends to almost 100 
and is profusely illustrated 
Ditronano there is an article of seven pages 
with six pages of illustrations. However, the 
useful features, such 


Dinonario has many 


as a large amount of minor biography, char- 
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acters of fiction, titles of individual works of 
detailed 
meanings, etc. In 


literature, gazetteer information, 


discrimination of word 
cludes abbreviations. Illustrations are excel 


lent, some in color, and more numerous 


than in most encyclopedias. This should be 
a useful, up to-date complement to the En 


ciclopedia. 


The Encyclopedia Americana. N.Y., 
Americana Corporation, 1957. 30 vy. il. 


fhe Americana uses “continuous revision” 
as indicated in the Guide, p.74, and the 1957 
edition is no exception to this policy. How 
ever, the work has been issued in an attrac 
tive new format with a slightly larger page, 
wider columns, more space between entries, 
and a bright, more modern-looking binding 

The publishers maintain that an unusual 
amount of this 
\ spot check shows some entirely 


revision has been made in 
printing 
rewritten articles, some articles revised and 
brought up to date, some new entries and, in 
some cases, new tithes added to the bibliogra 
phies 

libraries which have not 


For those pur 


chased an Americana tor tour or more years, 
consideration might be given to replacement 


with this set 


PERIODICALS 


lrich’s Periodicals Directory; A Classi 
fied Guide to a Selected List of Cur 
rent Periodicals, Foreign and Domes 
tic. Sth ed. Ed. by Eileen C. Graves. 
N.Y., Bowker, 1956. 7350p, $22.50. 


For the 6th ed. see Supplement 1E4. 

This new edition lists over 16,000 period 
2,000 over listed 
Arrangement is the same 


icals, an increase of those 


in the 7th edition 
as in previous editions, with titles grouped 
in a subject classiheation, arranged alpha 
betically, Ten new subject headings have 
been added and others expanded. More for 
with wider 


materials from Crecho 


eign periodicals are included 
of Slavonu 
Poland, Russia 


Yugoslavia 


cove rage 
slovakia the Ukraine, and 

An especially useful feature, as in earlier 
editions, is the notation of the indexing and 
abstracting services (34 titles) in which peri 
odicals are indexed 


SOS 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Varet, Gilbert. Manuel de bibliographie 
philosophique. Paris, Presses universi- 
taires de France, 1956- . v.1- (Logos: 
introduction aux études philoso- 
phiques). 1800fr. 


Io be in two. volumes, this Manuel de 


bibliographic philosophique is a compre 
hensive selection of materials in various 
languages, listing both books and periodical 
articles. This first volume treats “Les philos 


ophies classiques” in three main sections, 
ancient, Christian, and 
A fairly detailed table 


tents indicates arrangement and scope, and 


covering modern 


philosophies of con 
an index of authors is to be included in the 
second volume, “Les sciences philosophiques,” 
which will deal with the philosophies of re 
ligion, art, the sciences, man, etc. 


RELIGION 


Grollenberg, Luc H. Atlas of the Bible: 
tr. and ed. by Joyce M. H. Reid and 
H. H. Rowley. ,London, New York, 
Nelson, 1956 165p. il, maps. $15. 


Wright, George Ernest; and Filson, Floyd 
Vivian. The Westminster Historical 
Atlas to the Bible. Rev. ed. Philadel 
phia, Westminster Press, 1956. 130p., 
maps. $7.50. 


The first of these two atlases of the Bible 
is a translation from the Dutch edition pub 
lished in Holland in 1954. It 
wealth of excellent 


is a scholarly 
work with a illustra 
tions, mainly photographs, and a text which 
presents a Biblical history. 
There are 35 maps, well-conceived and ex 
gazetteer 


summary of 


ecuted, clear and uncluttered. The 
index contains the names of geographical 
features, towns and peoples, and the names 
of such persons as played an especially im 
portant role in Biblical history 

The Westminster atlas is a new edition 
of that published in 1945 (See Guide K105) 
maps and some re 
text. The maps 
text inter 


with some revision of 
writing of 
are clear and well-drawn and the 
esting and somewhat more popular in tone 
than that of the Grollenberg. There are 


three indexes: to the text, to the maps, in 


sections of the 
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cluding 4 topographical concordance to the 
Bible, Arabic names identified with 
Biblical places in Syria and Palestine. 


Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. Bureau of Re- 
search and Survey. Churches and 
Church Membership im the United 
States; An Enumeration and Analysis 
by Counties, States, and Regions. N. Y. 
National Council of Churches, 1956- 
Ser. A, no.l 10c per no, 


National 


Ser.A, no.14, Major faiths by 
Ser.B, no.1-4, 
statistics by regions, divi 
Ser.C, no.1-9, Denomina- 
states and counties. (In 


Contents 
regions, divisions, and states; 
Denominational 
states 


sions, and 


tional statistics by 
progress) 
“An effort to gather 


churches and church membership of every 


the statistics of 


region, division, state, and county . for 
1952 and to relate these findings to certain 
aspects of the 1950 United States Census of 
Population.” Intended to give a more up-to 
available in the 
Bodies, 19%6. 


absolutely com 


date record than that 
Federal 


The present 


now 
Census of Religious 
survey is not 
plete but is based on the active cooperation 
of 114 religious organizations, and the fig 
ures will be presented in five series of bulle 
Series A and B as noted above are com 

Series C 
ries D, Denominational statistics by standard 
Series E, 


characteristics, 7 


tins 
plete will be in 55 bulletins; Se 
metropolitan areas, 6 bulletins 


Analysis of socio-economic 


bulletins. It is hoped that all series will be 


completed during 1957 


Nelson's Complete Concordance of the 
Revised Standard Version Bible, comp 
under the supervision of John W 
Ellison. N.Y., Nelson, 1957. 2157p. 
$16.50 
\ usable, useful new concordance to the 

Revised Standard Version prepared with the 

help of a Univac computer at Remington 

Rand. Except for some 130 frequently used 

words which would seldom, if ever, be the 


key words in a passage the concordance is 
exhaustive, listing the context and location 


of each word. The typography is clear and 
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An excellent addition 
concordances 


the text easy to read 
to the shelf of Bible 


Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegen 
wart. 3. vollig neu bearb. Aufl 
hrsg. von Kurt Galling. Tiibingen, 
].C.B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1956 
Lfg.1- plates. DM 4.20. 


Contents: Lig.14, A und O 
izismus 
Represents a 


Anglokathol 


of the 
articles 


thorough 
(Guide K7) 
many new entries add 


revision 


second edition earlier 
have been reworked 
ed, and bibliographies brought up to date 
As before, articles are by specialists and are 
This edition will be complete in six 


Registerband Roman 


signed 


volumes and a and 


type has replaced the Gothic ES 


Steinmueller, John FE and Sullivan, 
Kathryn. Catholic Biblical Encyclo 
pedia. New York, |. F. Wagner ,1956, 
2 parts in I vy. illus., maps. $20. 


Intended “for the great majority of edu. 
cated people” rather than the Biblical spe 
cialist first Catholic Biblical en 
cyclopedia in the English language. A single 
physical volume consisting of two separately 


this is the 


paged sections, it brings together the previ 
ously published (1950) volume on the New 
Testament and a newly completed volume 
Old Testament. Articles 
in length from a few lines to several 


on the (unsigned) 
vary 
pages, and include biographic al, geographi 
cal, archaeological, and dogmatic subjects 
There 


phies or documentation beyond the actual 


is no attempt to include bibliogra 


scriptural reference, Pronunciation is in 


dicated, and there are numerous cross ref 


erences. A special chapter on Mariology is 


appe nded to the volume ES 


FOLKLORE 


Diccionario del folklore 
americano (Contribucién) Buenos 
Aires, Libreria “El Ateneo” 1954, 
v.1 95 pesos per vol 


Coluccio, Félix 


Contents: tl, A-D, 417p 
Primarily a dictionary of Latin 


folklore 
bibliography of 3,394 numbered items, al 


American 
the main section is preceded by a 
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most all South American publications At 
instead of biblio 
numbers re 


the end of each article, 
graphical citations, there are 
ferring the reader to appropriate entries in 
The articles are concise 


tracing whenever 


the bibliography 
possible 

in differ 

ent countries. Ilustrated with photographs 
SS. 


but act quate, 
analogies of customs, beliefs, etc., 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Abraham, Louis Arnold; and Hawtrey, 
Stephen Charles. A Parliamentary Dic- 
tionary. London, Butterworth, 1956. 


224p. 2s 


Without attempting to rival May's Parlia 
mentary Practice in comprehensiveness, the 
authors have assembled here a brief encyclo 
pedia of British parliamentary terms and 
concepts which should prove more than ade 
quate for the needs of the general reader 
Information ranges from concise definitions 
olf a few lines to articles of several pages, 
and topics treated include not only the spe 
cializved vocabulary of Parliamentary usage 
Parliamentary 
There are no 
bibliographic citations, but “see” and “see 


and there is 


general terms as 


of Lords, 


but such 
Papers, House 
abundant 


also” references are 


1 serviceable index 


Behavior Science Bibliographies. New 
Haven, Human Relations Area Files, 
1953 


Chicago. University. Philippine 
Selected Bibliography of 
Topically Arranged and 
Irikura, James K. South 
Selected Annotated Bibliography 
of Japanese Publications. 1956; Kennedy, 
Bibliography of Indonesian Peo 
Rev. ed. 1955. 2v.; New 
York University, Burma Research Project. 
innotated Bibliography of Burma. 1956; 
Pelzer, Karl Joseph. Selected Bibliography 
on The Geography of Southeast Asia. Part 
111, Malaya. 1956; Wilber, Donald Newton 
innotated Bibliography of Afghanistan. 
1956; Yian, T’ung-Li 
Dew clopment of Modern China 
1956. See also 


Contents 
Studies Program 
The Philippines 
Annotated. 19%6 
cast Asia 
Raymond 
ples and Cultures 


and Social 
A Bibli 
Guide 


Fconomu 


ographical Guide 


2N85. 
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As stated in the Publisher's Preface to 
recent volumes of this unnumbered series, 
the aim of the Human Relations Area Files 
and its publications is “to facilitate research 
and comparative study in the sciences con- 
cerned with mankind, thereby promoting a 
general understanding of the peoples of the 
world, their ways of life, their problems, 
values, and ideas.” 

It will be noted that these volumes repre 
sent the work of individual compilers and of 
university as re. 
visions of earlier works. The resulting vari- 
indexing, etc., 


research projects, as well 
ations In scope, arrangement 
cannot be considered here. With the excep- 
tion of the Irikura 1956 vol 
umes include a “Bibliography to date of 
sources processed by the HRAF” for the 
field in question. The series is published in 


item, all the 


photo-offset, and other bibliographies are 
planned.—E.S 


Bureau of Social Science Research, Wash- 
ington, D. C. International Commu- 
nication and Political Opinion; A 
Guide to the Literature by, Bruce 
Lannes Smith and Chitra M. “Smith. 
Prepared for the Rand Corporation 

Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1956, 325p. $6.00. 


Designed to serve as a continuation of 
(but not a replacement for) Smith, Lasswell 
and Casey's Propaganda, Communication 
and Public Opinion, 1946, (Guide, L301), 
differs 
scope arrangement from the 
Only treating the 
aspect of propaganda have been included 


somewhat in 
earlier. 


the present volume 
and 
materials international 
and generally only those of a political na 
ture; the classification outline and terminol- 
Mono- 
graphs, documents, and reports are listed, 
as well as periodical articles, totaling 2,500 
items published between 1943 and 1955 
indexing standards re 
main high, and the titles are annotated as 


ogy have been revised accordingly 


Bibliographic and 
before. The bibliography proper is preceded 
by an essay on recent trends in research in 
the feld.—].N.W. 


Diztonario di economia politica, a cura 
di Claudio Napoleoni. Milano, Edizio- 
ni di Comunita, 1956. 1722p. L..1 2,000. 
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Enciclopedia di scienze politiche, eco- 
nomiche e sociali. (Capo della redazio- 
ne: Rudolfo Sommaruga, Bologna, 
,1956,- . L..17,500, 
Contents: vol. 1, Aba-Ben, 789p. 


More than thirty Italian economists have 
contributed to the Dizionario, treating the 
various aspects of economics in 58 mono 
The articles are signed and usually 


analysis of the 


graphs 
include a definition and 
topic, a discussion of its place in the history 
outline of 
areas where Fach 
article is followed by a bibliography listing 
field in various 


of economic thought, and an 


future research is needed 
significant works in the 
languages 

The Enciclopedia will eventually dupli 
cate most of the articles in the Diueonario, 
although it will not treat any topic in such 
a detailed, scholarly way. Similar in intent 
to the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
it aims to cover all important topics in the 
social sciences. However, its articles are 
shorter, do not cover all aspects of the sub 
include discussions as to 


Although international 


ject and often 


moral justification. 
in scope, emphasis is on interests particular 
to Southern Europe, the bibliographies con 
sisting primarily of Italian titles. There are 
many biographical articles, including, in 
addition to social scientists, writers and phi 
losophers whose work influenced the field 


Gt. Brit. Parliament. House of Com 
mons. Library. A Bibliography of Par 
liamentary Debates of Great Britain 
London, H.M.S.O., 1956, 62p. 5s. (/ts 


Document no. 2) 


“Assembles most of the printed sources 
for the 
likely to be sought by students 


spoken proceedings of Parliament 
with the ex 
ception of those individual speeches which 
do not happen to have been reprinted in 
Foreword 


into three 


any of the main Collections 


Ihe material is divided main 
Debates 


cial—which are day-by-day reports of pro 


sections: (1) othcial or semi-ofh 
ceedings intended to inform the public; (2) 
Diaries 


individuals made 


records of 
and (3) 
Proceedings, miscellaneous in character, con 


including the private 


for their own use 
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taining pamphlets, letiers, newsletters, some 


speeches, etc. As in many cases brief eval 
uations are included 


be a most useful source for students of Eng 


this should prove to 


lish history and politics 


Peaslee, Amos Jenkins. Constitutions of 
Nations, 2. ed. The Hague, Nijhoff, 


1956. Sv. 85.5081. 


International Governmental 
Organizations; Constitutional Docu 
Phe Hague, Nijhotf, 1956. 2v 


ments 


57f. 


Justification of a revision of the 1950 
edition of Constitutions of Nations (Supple 
11.148) 


examination of the table 
work, which lists new or 


from even a cursory 


of contents of the 


ment is cleat 


current amended 
constitutions for a sizable number of coun 
Austria, Bhutan, Egypt, El Salva 
Guatemala, etc., 
other 


tries, ¢.g., 
dor, Germany, Greece 
throughout the alphabet, For 


countries, prelatory descriptions have been 


many 


revised and bibliographies brought up to 
date. Several useful tables of summary intor 
mation have been added as appendices 


Similar in plan to the foregoing, the com 


piler’s International Governmental Organi 


rations contains the basic constitutional 
documents of more than a hundred of “those 
international organizations created by gov 
ernments, and themselves ef a governmental 
It does not include the many unof 


(Foreword), In 


nature 
ficial private organizations” 
stitutions included range in scope from the 
United Nations to the International Office 


of Epizootics (sic), and the accompanying 
documents vary from many pages to a single 
Brief history 


constitutional development are pre 


paragraph summaries of the 
and 
sented for each organization, and there are 


selective bibliographies 


United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. Copyright 
Laws and Treaties of The World, 
comp. by UNESCO with the coopera 
tion of the Copyright Othee of the 
United States of America and the In 
dustrial Property Dept. of the Board 
of Trade of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
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Paris and Washington, lv. 
(loose-leaf ,2000p?,) $97.50. 


This compilation is an effort to maintain 


an uptodate record in the English lan 
guage of the copyright laws and treaties of 
“Eighty-five 
countries are covered in the present volume. 
Of these, the laws of 14 


promulgated in English 


all the countries of the world 


countries were 


in the case of the 


remaining countries, it has been necessary 
to prepare English translations.” Arranged 
alphabetically by country, the work con 


force 
1956. It is hoped to keep the 
material up to date by furnishing additional 


tains only the laws believed to be in 


on January | 


pages annually to be inserted in the loose 
leaf binder. 


US. Government 
Guide, part I 
ed by John I 


Statistics; part I: 
Index. 1956 pilot ed., 

Andriot. Arlington, 
Va.. Documents § Inde x, Box 153, 
1956 (In progress) $15 for basic 
volume and three supplements. 


According to the foreword, the 
tithe is the 
guides to the contents of several categories 
Part I of the 


volume is an annotated list of a large num 


present 
first in a projected series of 
of government publications 
her of publications recurring 
data.” Arrangement is by depart 
ment, subdivided by agency. Information on 


“containing 
statistical 
frequency, availability, and ordering 
and the 
seem full and pertinent 
tithe 
pears sufhciently detailed to afford efficient 
use of the 


pro 


cedures is included annotations 
Phe three-part in 
dex section 


subject and agency ap 


contents of the materials in the 
main list. The present edition is scheduled 
form in 1957, with 
three supplements to follow within four 


to appear in revised 


vears thereafter 


Zaleski, Eugene. Mouvements ouvriers et 
socialistes, chronologie et 
phic. La Russie. Tome | 
Paris, Editions ouvriéres, 1956 1653p. 
2.250 fr. (Mouvements ouvriers et 
socialistes , collection dirigée par 
E. Dolléans et M. Crozier. »v.4,) 


bibliogra 
1725-1907. 


\ bibliographic series on socialist move 
ments in various countries, issued under the 
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auspices of the Institut Francais d'Histoire 
Sociale, has been augmented by the first of 
two Russia, Books, pamphiets, 
and periodicals are listed in Russian, with 
French translations of titles, and with lo 
cational symbols for libraries in Paris, Am 
sterdam, Geneva, Bern, and Milan. Each of 
the four historical periods is introduced by 


volumes on 


Name and subject 
Volume II, which 
will bring the bibliography down to 1917 


a chronology of events 
indexes will appear in 
Other countries included in this series are 
England, France, Germany, and the U.S 
(Guide 1L97); Italy; and Spain.—E.B 


SCIENCE 
Aslib. British Scientific and Technical 
Books: 1 Selected List of Recom 
mended Books Published in Great 
Britain and the Commonwealth in 
The Years 1935 to 1952. London, 


James Clarke; Hafner, 


1956. 8364p. $11. 


New York, 


Based primarily on the Aslib Booklist and 
the selections of library specialists in the 
field, this comprehensive bibliography sup 
plements the Catalogue of British Scientific 
and Technical Books published by the 
British Science Guild in 1990. Listed are 
books, government publications, and society 
papers in the pure and applied sciences, and 
this includes psychology, documentation, ar 
chitecture materials of 
trade 


and photography 


interest to technical readers; however 


literature and manufacturers’ publications 


have not been included. Material is ar 


ranged according to the Universal Decimal 


Classification, and alphabetical subject and 


author indexes allow casy access to the bib 
liography. Through a series of symbols, each 
entry is further classified according to its 


suitability for general readers, students, ad 
and reference work. Items 


K.L. 


vanced res arch 
are not annotated 


ENGINEERING 


Abbett, Robert W. American Ciwil En 


gineering Practice. N.Y. Wiley, 
1956- v.1-2 (In progress) $15 per 
vol, 


An important new handbook prepared as 
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a replacement of the American Civil Engi- 
Handbook edited by Merriam 
P12), of which the fifth edition was pub 
lished in 1930 
work with new scope and format 


neers (Guide 


entirely revised 
To be in 
v.1 covers planning, survey 


This is an 
three volumes 
ing, transportation engineering, et« v2 


deals mainly with various phases of hy- 
draulic engineering, and v.3, not yet pub 
lished, will cover structural and building 


engineering 


Music 


1956- 
Milano, 


{/manacco musicale italiano, 
\ cura di Riccardo Allorto. 
G. Ricordi, 1955 $2.50 


A record of the year's activities in serious 


music in Italy, this almanac is both a survey 


and a directory. Four critical chapters are 
devoted to new works in the musical theater, 
the concert field, books on music and phono- 
graph records; these are followed by an al 
phabetical catalog of new works, calendars 
of musical events and an extensive directory 
The last 


cieties 


arranged by city, lists musical so 


schools, theaters, and a number of 


individuals—composers, performing artists 


teachers, critics 


|.N.W 


impresarios, agents, 


NUMISMATICS 


Vermeule, Cornelius Clarkson. A Bib 
liography of Applied Numismatics in 
The Fields of Greek and Roman Ay 
chaeology and The Fine Arts. London, 
Spink & Son, 1956. 172p. 12s. 6d 


Intended both as a list of works “of value 
to the 


way in which numismati 


numismatist as demonstration of the 
has been 
to the scholar not 


evidence 
utilized” and as an aid 
primarily a numismatist in locating “refer- 


ences in fields in which numismatics are 


understanding of 
The work is divided 


fundamental for non 
numismatic problems.’ 
Archaeology and Art 
Geography, Topog- 
Architecture; and Related 
Arrangement is by author within the 
Although 
emphasis is on publications not ordinarily 
inclusion of ar 


into four main parts 
History; 
raphy, 
Works 


sections 


Iconography; 
and 


There is a general index 


used by numismatists, the 
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from numismatic 


particular value to the general scholar.-E.S 


ucles journals seems of 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Purves, Frederick. The Focal Encye lope 
dia of Photography. London, Focal 
Press, 1956). 1298 pp 


The purpose of this encyclopedia is to 
pull together into one volume articles on 
the history, techniques, art, and application 
of photography 
thors, representing many of the nations of 
the world, contributed the 
articles. Emphasis is on British practice and 
American 
1500 line 


A panel of some 200 au 


longer signed 
outlook, but attention is called to 
Illustrated with 
drawings and some half-tones 


variants about 


LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE 


Fusco, Enrico M. Scrittori ¢ idee; dizuo 
nario critico della letteratura italiana 
Torino, Societa editrice internazionale 


1956 626p. 1.6000 


Writers of all types (novelists, poets, liter 
ary critics, historians, political scientists, phi 
losophers) whose works have literary value 
this new 
Italian Since the 
cluded only authors of established reputa 


are included in dictionary of 


literature editor has in 
tions, the younger contemporary figures re 
ceive less extensive coverage. All articles con 
author and 


while 


tain 
which 
include 


subject bibliographies 


selective, are up to date and 
book refer 


Material on mayor authors is quite 


periodical as well as 
enccs 
with criticism and summaries of 
works. Some 


given to literary movements and periods, 


extensive 


individual attention is also 
technical terms, periodicals, and academies. 


K.L 


Sociedad espahola de estudios clasicos 
Bibliografia de los estudios clasicos en 
espatia (1939-1955), Madrid, 1956 
4153p. 100ptas 


Published as a result of the first Spanish 
Congress of Classical Studies held in Madrid 
in April, 1956, and compiled by members 
of the Congress under the editorship of 
F. Rodrigues Adrados, this bibliography lists 
books and periodical articles on classical sub 
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jects written and published in Spain. Also 
included are Spanish translators of relevant 
works in other languages and articles by 
Spanish scholars published in other coun 
tries. Material is listed under individuals 
and various headings that include diction 
textual criticism, lan 


aries manuscripts 


guage and linguistics, literature, history, ge 


ography 
phy, law, science 
numismatics, and bibliography 
whose work 


religion and mythology, philoso 


archaeology, paleography, 
There is an 
is cited. An 


relatively 


authors 
work, considering the 


K.L 


index of 
exhaustive 
brief period of compilation 


BioGcrarity 


British Caribbean Who, What, Why. 1st 
ed. Ed. and pub. by Lloyd Sydney 
Smith. Glasgow, Bell and Bain, 1956 

v.l, 1955/56 

Trinidad, Barbados, Brit 
Honduras; (Windward 

Lucia, St 

Antigua, Se 

and British Virgin 


Covers: Jamaica 
ish Guiana, British 
Grenada, St 

(Leeward 


Montserrat 


Islands) 
Dominica Islands) 
Kitts: Nevis, 
Islands 
General material on 


and geography; 


In five sections: 1) 


government, organizations 
2) Who's who, arranged by country and sub 
5) Colo. 


firms: 


divided by profession or business 
affairs; 4) 
5) Overseas business organizations trading 
There is a de 
name index 


nial Directory of business 


with the British Caribbean 
tailed table of contents and a 
This should be a useful addition to recent 


information on this area 


Erwin. Lexikon Historischer 
Ereignisse und Personen in Kunst, 
Literatur und Musik. Wien, Verlag 


Briider Hollinek, 1956 782p. DM28. 


Heinzel, 


Considerably more specialized than is in 
title, this handbook 
historically im 


dicated by ingenious 
contines its listings to those 
portant persons and events that have subse 
substantial treatment in 


quently received 


literature, music, or art. For each person or 
event there is a statement of biog iphical or 
historical background and a summary of the 
treatment which 


These 


and nature of the 


the subject has received in the arts 


extent 


are tollowed by the musical and artistic 


Si4 


Vincent, 


works concerning the subject, eg.. poems, 


novels, dramas, operas, symphonies, por 
traits, busts, etc. Bibliographic and other in 
formational data are brief but generally ade 


quate,—].N.W. 
Hisrory 


Biicherkunde cur 


des 


Franz, Giinther, ed. 
Weltgeschichte 
Rémischen Weltreiches bis zur Gegen 

Miinchen, Oldenbourg, 1956. 


vom Untergang 


wart, 


“4 Ip. DMO6+4. 


Historical literature relating to the various 
countries of the world is presented here in 
the form of selective bibliographies with 
brief annotations. The 2% contributors are 
associated with West Gerroan and Swiss uni 
versities. As might be expected, there is con 
extent to which 


and 


siderable variation in the 
they 


studies in the languages of the countries 


have included source materials 
concerned, even for the European continent 
Ihe work 
through without 
and to have depended largely upon the pro 
editor. Al 
a replacement for Dutcher’s 
(Guide V2) 


bringing to 


appears to have been carried 


any institutional sponsor 
digious individual effort of the 
though not 
Guide to Historical Literature 
unique in 


it nevertheless 


gether a selection of relatively recent his 
torical writing for all countries of the world 
and will be useful to students of history, 
particularly those with limited access to the 


EB 


major historical bibliographies 


Herre, Franz. Bibliographie zur Zeitge- 
schichte und cum aveiten Welthkrieg 
fiir die Jahre 1945-50, im Auftrage des 
Instituts fiir Zeitgeschichte zusammen 

Franz Herre und Hell 

Miinchen, Im selbst 

1955. 254p. 


von 
Auerbach 
Instituts, 


gestellt 
muth 
verlag des 
DM 16.80. 


The emphasis in this bibliography of con 
Europe and on 
Three 


temporary history is on 
German deve lopments in particular 
ot the four main sections are concerned with 
National Socialism, World War Ul, and post 
war trials, but languages 
other than well represented. 
Ihe 4107 books 


and articles listed without annotation in a 


publications in 
German are 
include 


numbered entries 
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highly classified arrangement with a name 
index. A continuation has been appearing 
regularly in the journal Vierteljahrshefte zur 
Zeitgeschichte under the title Bibliographic 
zur Zeitgeschichte. It covers a given year's 
publications starting with 1951 and will in 
clude items omitted in the 1945-50 list. Com 
author subject, are 


bined indexes, and 


planned.—E.B 


Kulturhistorisk leksikon for nordisk 

middelalder fra vikingetid til reforma- 
Dansk redakigr: John Dan- 
Kgbenhavn, Kosenkilde og 
v.l- . il. Dan.kr.48. 


tronstid. 
strup. 
Bagger, 1956 


Contents: Bd.l, Abbed-Blide. 

To be complete in ten volumes and index, 
this new Scandi 
navian cultural history will treat all aspects 
of mediaeval life in Northern Europe. The 
articles, written by Scandinavian mediaeval 
ists and signed, appear in Danish, Swedish, 
Finnish articles appear in 
articles in any of the 


dictionary of mediaeval 


or Norwegian 
Swedish; Icelandi« 
three languages. A very scholarly work with 
valuable, up-to-date One 
color plate and 16 pages of black-and-white 


bibliographic 


plates comple te each volume ES. 


Sharma, Jagdish. Mahatma Gandhi; A 


Descriptive Bibliography. Delhi, 
Chand, 1955. 565p. Rs.25. (National 
bibliographies no. 1) 


Covering the period 1908 through April, 
1955, this author and subject bibliography 
contains 3,671 references to books, periodi 
cals, and other serial publications concern 
the message, and the mission” 
Although most of the material 


ing “the life 
of Gandhi 
listed is from English language sources, nine 
languages are Dutch, 
Italian, Norwegian, Portu- 
guese, Spanish, and Swedish. The 
bibliography is in three parts: Bibliography 
of bibliographies and collections; Biogra 
ind Books which influ 


other included 
French, German 


Russian 


phies and subjects 
enced Gandhi's life and thought, Books for 
which Gandhi Peri 
odicals Gandhi edited and sponsored. Under 
listed Gandhi's 
Biblio 
and a 


wrote forewords, and 


559 subject headings are 
writings as well as those about him 
graphical information is complete 
detailed chronology of Gandhi's life is also 
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included. A similar bibliography of Nehru 
is being prepared by the author for publica 


K.L. 


tion in the same series 


Siidosteuropa-Bibli- 
Oldenbourg, 
DM7.50 


Valjavec, Fritz, ed. 
ographie. Minchen, 
1956- . Bd. 1, t.1 


Contents: Band 1, 1945-1950 
Slowakei, Ruminien, Bulgarien 

Published under the auspices of the 
Siidost-Institut in) Munich, 
bibliography of material relating to South 
eastern Europe, ie. Albania, Bulgaria, Hun 
gary, Rumania, Slovakia, and 
Although the listing is selective 
and periodical articles published in’ these 
countries as well as in the West are included 
Arrangement is by country, with the follow 
geome ral 


this is a basic 


Yugoslavia 
monographs 


ing subdivisions under each: 1) 


background; 2) geography and natural re 
sources; 3) population; 4) history; 5) lan 
guage and literature; 6) law; 
8) economics and sociology; 9) cultural life 
According to the preface, the second volume 
will cover 1951-56, and thereafter the bib 
liography will be published annually.-S.S 


religion 4) 


Wilson, Patrick. Government and Poli 

tics of India and Pakistan, 1885-1955: 

1 Bibliography of Works in Western 

Languages. Berkeley, Univ, of Calif., 

Institute of East Asiatic Studies, South 

Asia Studies, 1956. 5356p. (Modern 

India project. Bibliographical study, 

no.2). 

Prepared as a “working guide to available 
literature on the political and constitutional 
history of India and Pakistan,” this bibliog 
raphy was compiled in the main from library 
catalogs. Indication of source is given for 
each tithe, thus automatically indicating lo 
cation of copies. 

The list includes books, pamphlets, and 
non-serial government publications, but 
omits periodicals and periodical 
Most of the titles are in English, although 
there are some in other western languages. 


articles, 


The arrangement is by broad subject di 


vision; within the divisions the works are 
arranged chronologically by date of publica 


cludes many cross references from the var- 


tion is an extensive index which in 


ious forms of Indian names. 


ACRL Officers 


DIVISION OFFICERS 


Pursipent: Eileen Thornton, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 

Vice Paesioent and Presipent Evecr: Lewis C. Branscomb, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Past Parsipent: Robert W. Orr, lowa State College, Ames, lowa 

Dimectrors AT Larcr: Elizabeth Findly, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
(1960); Mrs. Mary Manning Cook, Mills College, Oakland, California (1959); 
William 5. Dix, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey (1958). 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


CuamMan: Martha L. Biggs, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ilinois 

Vick and Evecr: Edward C. Heintz, Kenyon College, Gam 
bier, Ohio 

Seorevary: Esther M. Hile, University of Redlands, Redlands, California 

Dinecror: Sarah D. Jones, Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland (1958) 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


CHamoMan: Mrs. Lula K. Pratt, Connors State Agricultural College, Warner, Okla 
homa 

Vier an and Evecr: Orlin C. Spicer, J. Sterling Morton High 
School and Junior College, Cicero, Hlinois 

Srorerary: William K. Grainger, Bakersfield College, Bakersheld, California 

Dinrcror: Lottie M. Skidmore, Joliet Junior College, Joliet, Hlinois (1960) 


PURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE SECTION 


CHAmMAN: Edward A. Chapman, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New 
York 

Vick and Cuamman Evecr: Carson W. Bennett, Rose Polytechnic In 
stitute, Lerre Haute, Indiana 

Seorprary: Esther Schlundt, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

Dinvcror: H. Dean Stallings, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, North 
Dakota (1960) 


TEACHER EDUCATION LIBRARIES SECTION 


CHamman: Walfred Erickson, Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Seorerary and Exvecr: Gertrude W. Rounds, New York State Teach 
ers College, Oneonta, New York 

Dinveror: Mildred Herrick, Western Washington College of Education, Belling 
ham, Washington (1958). 
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for 1957-58 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SECTION 


CHAIRMAN: Robert H. Muller, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Vick CH armMan and Evecr: Carl W. Hintz, University of Oregon, Eu 
gene, Oregon 

Secretary: Charlotte K. Anderson, University of New Hampshire, Durham, New 
Hampshire 

Dikector: Leonard H. Kirkpatrick, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


REPRESENTATIVES ON ALA COUNCIL 


From the candidates for ALA Council nominated by the ACRL Nominating 
Committee the following have been elected: For the term 1957.59: Joun W., 
Orremitcer, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut; Fieminc Bennert, 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona; Roserr R. Herter, State Teachers 
College, Cortland, New York; and Constance M. Wincnect, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York, New York; for the term 1957-60: JAcKson E, Towner, Michi 
gan State University, East Lansing, Michigan; and Watrer W. Waricnt, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio; for the term 1957-61: Evizasern Orat Stone, South 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale, [linois; and Joun F. Harvey, Kansas State 
leachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


Grants from the Council on Library Resources 


Grants totalling $192,400 were announced in mid-June by the Council on Li 
brary Resources, Inc. They are $100,000 to Rutgers University, $41,500 to the 
University of Virginia, $49,500 to the Virginia State Library. 

The grant to Rutgers is to be expended over a two-year period to enable its 
Graduate School of Library Service to make an analytical survey of the functions 
and techniques of librarianship with a view toward identifying areas most likely 
to be susceptible to improvement through research. The grant to the University 
of Virginia will allow its Alderman Library to explore the application of closed 
circuit television to the use of books at separated parts of the campus. The 
Virginia State Library will direct a study of deterioration of paper in library 
book-stocks and develop an inexpensive deterrent or preventative for such de 
terioration. ALA is enabled by its grant to send a representative to Germany to 
discuss international standardization of cataloging rules with the German Library 
Association. 
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ACRL at Kansas City 


Completion of ALA reorganization 
(and with it the organization of ACRL 
within ALA) highlighted the 1957 Con- 
ference at Kansas City. ACRL’s state 
ment of its fields of responsibility and 
the statements of the other divisions of 
ALA were accepted by the Special Com 
mittee on Reorganization June 25 and 
approved by Council June 26 

ACRL's statement of its fields of re 
sponsibilities was approved as printed 
in the May issue of CRL except tor an 
amendment made by the ACRL Board 
of Directors at its meeting June 24. The 
amended item of the statement reads 
4. Representation and interpretation of 
college and university libraries, inde 
pendent research libraries, and special 
ized libraries in contacts within and out 
side the profession through appropriate 
publications and other activities.” 

\ new ACRL. constitution, conform 
ing in all details to the new structure 
of ALA, was voted on favorably at the 
business meeting of June 27. A further 
vote at the 1958 Conterence is necessary. 

Action by ALA Council made pos 
sible another major development for 
ACRL. On the recommendation of the 
Special Committee on Reorganization 
it approved the integration of the for 
mer Specialized Libraries Division with 
ACRI To ACRL this development 
brings 650 additional from 
types of libraries already closely allied 
with college and research libraries in 
their aims and work. The formation 
of ACRL sections to represent the spe 
cific interests of these new members (law 
librarians, art librarians, medical librar- 
ians, and music librarians, and others) 
ALA's 1958 midwinter 


members 


is ted at 


meeting 
By action of the ACRL Board of Di- 


rectors immediate use of the new name 
of ACRL, Association of College and 


Research Libraries, was authorized. The 
transition will be made as new printing 
of stationery and other items bearing 
the name of the Association are needed. 
Recreational highlight of the week in 
Kansas City for ACRL members was the 
Wednesday lunch and tour at the Uni 
versity of Kansas in Lawrence. Bob Vos 
per and his staff extended Midwestern 
hospitality to more than 150 visitors. 
Highlight the ALA general 
programs was, of course, former Presi 
dent Harry S. Truman's address June 
27. Outstanding among ACRL’s pro 
grams was a talk by Father Paul C. Rein 
ert, S.J., President of the University of 
St. Louis. Father Reinert 
“Problems of Higher Education.” 
Though the routines of an ALA Con 
ference consumed much of the week, 
there was time for five programs by 
ACRL groups. The Rare Books Com 
mittee presented Harold Tribolet and 
Cecil Byrd in a session attended by more 
than 180. The Pure and Applied Science 
Section provided the special treat of a 
visit to the Linda Hall Library 
Dan Lacy spoke on “The College Li 
to a pont 


among 


spoke on 


brary Today and Tomorrow 
meeting of the Teacher Education Li 
braries Section and the College Libraries 
Section 

Best attended of all ACRL meetings 
was the panel of the University Libraries 
Section which presented a discussion of 
faculty status for librarians. The speak 
ers were Lewis C. Branscomb, Arthur M. 
McAnally, and Robert B. Downs. 

The Junior College Libraries Section 
presented a panel at its principal meet 
ing on the subject “The Library Serves 
the Junior College as a Whole.” The 
panel was led by 5S. V. Martorana. Other 
participants were Ruth E. Scarborough, 
Mrs. Lula K. Pratt, and Mrs. Eloise 
Lindstrom. 
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News from the Field 


Acouistrions, Girrs, CoLLecrions 


Tue Metnonist Historica, Lierary, a 
collection of over three thousand books and 
manuscript letters, has been given to the 
Southern Methodist University Libraries. In- 
cluded are letters from John and Charles 
Wesley, the Countess of Huntingdon, Francis 
Asbury, and other personages important in 
early Methodism. The built 
by retired Bishop Frederick D. Leete and is 
now housed in remodeled quarters in Brid- 


well Library of SMU 


collection was 


FonpRen Liskary or Souwrmern Mern- 
opist Universrry has been designated as a 
depository for Atomic Energy Commission 


documents 


Tne UnNiverstry or Linrary 
recently acquired one of the finest collec 
tions of cighteenth century materials avail 
able, the Teerink Collection of 
Swift. H. Teerink, the collector and former 
owner, 1s also a bibliographer of Swift. The 
books 


Jonathan 


collection consists of two thousand 
and pamphlets. Its strength lies in the num 
ber and value of the early issues and editions 
of Gulliver's Travels and Tale of a Tub and 
in the European translations of various of 
Swift's books and pamphlets. It is an excel 
lent complement to Penn's Singer-Menden 


hall collection of eighteenth century novels 


DartMouTH CoLLrcr 
additions to 


Baker at 


has received several valuable 
its Robert Frost and Paul Sample collec 
tions through the Friends of the Dartmouth 
I ibrary 

Over one hundred unique items were 
given by the late Harold Goddard Rugg, of 
Hanover, from his own Frost collection. All 
the items are either inscribed or signed by 
the poet or written in by 


him. Several valuable early Frost letters were 


contain poems 
also given by Mr. Rugg 

Paul Sample, 
sketch books to the 
cluding water-color sketches done in Labra- 
dor, Iceland, the West, and New England. 
He also gave several black-and-white photo- 


the artist, presented ten 
library, six of them in 


graphs of paintings 
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The Frost collection, which is particularly 
rich in the poet's early letters, has been built 
largely through the efforts and contributions 
of Mr. Rugg and Mrs. Sidney Cox, widow of 
the late Cox of the English De 
partment. The Sample collection, undoubt. 
edly the chiefly 
through the generosity of the artist 


Professor 


best in the world, exists 


\ RARE COPY OF THE FIRST EDITION OF Ron 
er’ Burns's first book of poems has also been 
acquired by Dartmouth College. The first 
edition, limited to 621 copies, was published 
in hilmarnock, Scotland, in 1786 under the 
title, Poems, Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect 
It is now widely known as the “Kilmarnock 
Burns.” Its acquisition remedies the only 
serious lack in the Dartmouth Burns collec 
tion. The copy now at Dartmouth was pur 
chased from a London bookdealer, Charles 
Sawyer. The Kilmarnock contains many of 
Burns's most famous poems, including “The 
Twa Dogs,” “The Cotter's Saturday Night,” 
“To a Mouse Almost 
overnight its publication gained Burns a 


Louse and “To a 


reputation in Scotland. 


Universtiy has 
acquired a copy of Juan de Mena's Todas 
las Obras (Antwerp, 1552), The 


poem of this work, the Laberinto de For 


principal 


tuna is considered the single most important 
poetic work of filteenth-century Spain. 


Universrry Lierary has 
acquired a beautiful set of Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage in three volumes, all bound in 
full straight-grained crimson contemporary 
with blind and gilt borders, rich 
Volume 


moroccan 
gilt backs and edges one is in 
quarto sive and—according to a holograph 
note by its previous owner, the noted bibli 
ographer and collector Gilbert R. Redgrave 

precedes the octavo edition of the same 
1812. This special thick-paper copy 
contains the poem's first two cantos. The 


the second issues of 


year 
other two volumes are 
the first edition in octavo. published in Lon 
don in 1816 and 1818, re spectively, and con 
All volumes 
first 


taining cantos three and four 


were originally issued in boards, the 
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probably re bound by its earliest known 
owner, the Londesborough Library; and the 
other two volumes were bound by Riviere to 
match the first. The wide-margined pages of 


all volumes are clean and crisp, almost mint. 


Iwo or THe Unt 


veastry found particularly noteworthy 
among recent acquisitions have in common 
that their au 


thors famous 


not only they are rare and 


but also that they are begin 
written under the writers’ 
real names Two Brothers (Lon 


don, 1827) gives no further clue on the title 


ners’ works, not 


Poems, by 
page as to the brothers’ identity, but was, 
of course, the first work of Alfred Lord Ten 
nyson brother Charles. The two 
youngsters (Alfred was just eighteen when 


and his 


the volume appeared) were themselves aware 


that their offerings reached 
turely and issued the book with a mixture 
of bravenness and trepidation judging from 


no doubt 


print prema 


the “Advertisement” and 
if submitted to the microscopic eye of peri 
odical Criticism, a long list of inaccuracies 


and imitations would result from the in 


vestigation. But so it is; we have passed the 
Rubicon fate 
though its edict may create a fruitless regret 


and we leave the rest to 


shade,” and 
this self 


that we ever emerged from ‘the 
courted notoriety.” If nothing else 
and honesty bestowed the 


critical insight 


mark of uncommonness upon the authors 
and could have presaged the greater things 
to come. The copy is clean and well pre 
served, elegantly bound in red half-morocco 

From the Four Winds, by 
is John Galsworthy’s first book. It appe ared 
1897 in 
stamped covers and is considered hard to 
The Northwest 


ern copy is fine, uncut and the dealer's cata 


“Tohn Sinjohn,” 


in London in sage-green, gold 


come by in good condition 


low which advertised it states underneath a 
“A Cambridge bookseller 
paid £125 for a similar copy, at Sotheby's 
in 1929." Galsworthy kept the name Sinjohn 
for his first novels (1898) 
until, in 1906, he published his first story of 
the Forsyte family, The Man of Property 


reasonable price 


including Jocelyn 


A LARGE COLLECTION of manuscripts, let 
and first editions of D. H 
Lawrence has been acquired by the Univer 


ters, notebooks 


$20 


sity of California Library, Berkeley, from 
the estate of Frieda Lawrence Ravagli, 
widow of the English writer. The collection 
will be maintained as a unit in the UC Li 
brary’s Rare Books Department 
Approximately fifty manuscripts, many of 
which have never been published, are in the 
collection 
for two of Lawrence's novels 
published version of The White Peacock 


Among the items are manuscripts 
an early, un 


(1911), and the early version, as well as the 
manuscript of the final version, of The Tres 
(1912) 
of various 


passer There are also manuscripts 


articles, introductions, transla- 
tions, and book reviews 
In addition to the 


the collection 


literary manuscripts, 


contains forty-seven letters 
Lawrence and to 
Richtohofen. A 
notebook covers details of his life in the 
1920-24, including his 


through Sicily and Australia and finally to 


from Lawrence to Frieda 
her mother Baronin von 


period journeys 
New Mexico, and also contains manuscript 
drafts of many of the poems 
Birds, Beasts, and Flowers. 


included in 


Hovucuton Lierary, Harvard University, 
has received a 
books, and pamphlets of Joel Barlow, New 
England poet and diplomat who died in 
1812 
and author, the 


collection of manuscripts 


Presented by Samuel Barlow, composer 
collection contains diaries, 
account books, letter copy books, and other 
The correspondence in 
exchanges with Thomas Jefferson 
James Madison, James Monroe, Robert Ful 


ton, and Noah Webster. 


pe rsonal papers 


cludes 


Oakland, Calif., 
Hitchcock 
three 


has received as a gift the Lilli 
Coit 
thousand 


collection of diaries and some 


letters covering two centuries of 


American history. The earliest items, dating 
from the 1750's, 
Hunter family of Virginia. Other diaries and 
described West Point cadet life in 
nineteenth century, the Seminole 
Indian 1839 1840, the 
Mexican War, and family life in California 
in the period 1851-1880 Letters and diaries 
of Lillie Hitchcock Coit (for whom the 
tower overlooking San Francisco Bay was 
named) concern her life in San 
and abroad from the turn of the century to 


belonged to the James 
letters 
the early 


campaign for and 


Francisco 
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includes letters from 
Monroe, General 
Ambrose Bierce, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and Joaquin Miller. 


1929. The collection 
Madison, 
Nathanael Greene, 


James James 


Ports, a Wordsworth 
distinguished in England and the 
United States, has presented to the James 
Wheelock Clark Library, Russell Sage Col 
lege, Troy, N.Y., her personal library of 
seventy-five titles relating to William 
Wordsworth The 
first editions, as well as notes made by Dr 
Potts compiling her critical works 
Dr. Potts is pre sident of 
the Friends of Russell Sage College Library 


De. Annie Finpiay 
scholar 


collection includes many 
while 


about the poet 


Liprary has been 
first 
scripts, and other material on Joseph Con 
rad. The Fred Bates 


Indianapolis attorney 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


given a collection of editions, manu 


donor is Johnson, 


New York State 
granted 


Tue State of the 
Department has 
$50,000 for the purchase of scientific litera 
Materials 
through this program will be available on 


Education been 


ture and documents acquired 
loan to colleges and universities, as well as 


to industrial and commercial research li 


braries 


\ “Jonn Exsxine Funp” has been estab 
lished at the Columbia University Libraries 
by a bequest of $15,000 from the late Wil 
lard V. King 


used for the 


Income from the fund will be 
purchase of books and other 
literary materials in the fields of European 
literature and cultural history 

Last January Mrs. Helen Worden Erskine 
presented to Columbia her husband's pri 


vate papers and personal effects 


has received from 
Acad 
emy of Science in Leningrad a shipment of 
160 rare Hebraix 
lorah part of an ex 


New 
the Oriental Institute of Studies of the 


UNiversiry 


microhims of manuscripts 


and two «rolls as 


change summer of 


1956 


program set up in the 


and a scrapbook relating 
to the Civil War and later career of Roval 
Arthur Bensell 
Voluntary Infantry, have been presented to 


corporal in the California 
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the University of Oregon Library by Jay W. 
Dunn of Eugene 

The 
military life 
tober 16, 


daily account of 
March 20, 1862, to Ox 
The s rapbook gives a 


diaries record a 
from 
1864 
counts of Bensell’s early life in eastern Lowa 
rhe 


have been edited and will be published by 
the University of Oregon 


and of his postwar activities diaries 


Syracuse Universrry dedicated the Lena R 
April 


30. The room was made possible by a gift 


Arents rare book room of its library 
Arents and is a memorial to 
wife. Mr 
of Syracuse's annual award for the best de 


from George 


his late Arents is also the donor 
veloped library in the senior class. Lester G 


Wells is rare books librarian at Syracuse 


DaximMoutTn received a copy of 
the rare Montgomerie Charter of the City 
ot New York as a part of a gilt of more than 
a hundred important literary and historical 
Baker 


items presented to its Library by 


Perc 8S. Brown. 
PALESTRINA VOLUMES, each in 
four parts, have been acquired by the Uni 
North 
two volumes of motets are 


Iwo RARE 


versity of Carolina Library. These 
representative of 
styles of Giovanni Pier 


the early and late 


luigi da Palestrina, the great representative 


of Italian sacred music of the late Renais 


sance 


BUILDINGS 


has unveiled plans 
for a unique cultural and social center de 
signed “to cross-fertilize the arts” on the cam 
pus. Key concept of the center, which is ex 
pected to cost about $7,000,000, is according 


to President John Sloan Dickey, “to provid 


through architectural design and operating 


organization the greatest possible exchange 
of stimuli, ideas, and inspirations between 
artists, actors, musicians, and artisans.’ 

Ernest 


Dickey's predecessor, 


Plans for the center, named for Dr 
Martin Hopkins, Mr 
were first advanced in 1929. A depression, a 
world war, and inflated building costs pre 
vented their being completed, however. Plan 
ning for the present group of four buildings 
was begun in 1955 by an advisory commit 
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tee, and completion of the project is a part 
of the capital gifts campaign leading to Dart 
mouth's bicentenary 1969. 
Construction, scheduled to start next spring, 
is expected to require two years 

The group of four buildings will 
an area 400 by 200 feet. The buildings 
will be of contemporary design, related ar 
chitecturally in materials and scale to the 
present campus structures. The group will 
adjoin the Hanover Inn, facing Baker Li 
brary to the north across the college green. 


celebration in 


covet 


CROUND BREAKING ceremonies for a new 
library building at Wabash College, Craw 
Indiana, were held June 8. The 


Wabash Donald F 


fordsville 
librarian at Collewe is 


hom pson 


SCHOOLS 


University or Micwican Department 
of Library Science will offer summer 
workshops of interest to academic and re 
A library buildings work 


two 


search librarians 
shop will examine problems of library facil 


ities and equipment in school public col 


lege, and university libraries. A coordinate 
indexing workshop devoted to “mechanizing 
research” will consider co 


logic of its use 


information for 
ordinate indexing and the 


mechanized operations 


in manual and 
Thes integrated 
workshop of the techniques 
involved, Both workshops will be he ld from 
August 5-16. For further information, write 
to the Department of Library Science, Uni 


Ann Arbor 


lectures will be with a 


investigation 


versity of Michigan, 


Summer Seminars given by the School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve Univer 
sity, in cooperation with the Special Librar 
ies Association and the Cleveland Public 
will follow up the Conference on 
Utilization of Record Know! 
The one-week 
litera 
ture searching The 
first group of seminars runs from July 29 
August 5-9. 
School 
Uni 


Library 
the Practical 
edge given earlier this year 
will documentation, 


seTmnina©rs cover 


and technical writing 


to August 2; the second, from 
information, write to 


Western Reserve 


For precise 
of Library 
versity, Cleveland 6 


Scence, 


$22 


PUBLICATIONS 


THe Cuari~ at Williams College 
and the Williams College Library have joint 
ly issued Bibliographical Notes From Wil 
April, 1957, leaflet is titled 
“American Imprints Before 1801 in the Li- 
braries of Williams College Not in Evans.” 


liams. The 


LIBRARIANS interested in air conditioning 
have available a new volume on all aspects 
of the subject. Although designed for archi- 
tects and students and practitioners of engi- 
neering, Air Conditioning by Willis R. 
Woolrich and Willis R. Woolrich, Jr. (New 
York: Ronald Press, 1957, S84p., $7.50) will 
be valuable to librarians new 
buildings or considering installing air con- 


planning 


ditioning plants. 


Orrick MANAGEMENT by Charles B. Hicks 
and Irene Place (New York: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1956 548p.) is an exhaustive treat 
ment of fundamental practices and proce 
dures in the field of 
Library administrators will be especially in 
terested in the 240-page section on simpli 
fieation of office work. It covers such topics 


othce management 


as the work simplification program, analysis 
of othce procedures, motion economy, forms 
simplification and control, office layout, and 
environment 


Fach chapter concludes 


with a brief summary in outline form 


NUMBER in the 
Library's 


Tue Priest tenth series of 
the Emory Sources & 
Reprints series is a reprint of a unique copy 
of a rare bit of American humor, The Ups 
and Downs of Wife-Hunting by Kittrell | 
Warren. The pamphlet includes an intro 
duction by Floyd C. Watkins 


University 


1956 Southern and Mid 
Books Competition winners are 
available from the Office of the Director, 
University of Kentucky Lexing 
ton. A 7 x 10-inch self-addressed envelope 
should accompany 


Hanopuists of the 
western 


Libraries, 


with six cents postage 


each request 


Rosext Vosrrx, director of libraries, Uni 
versity of Kansas, is the author of “Books 
and Reading: The Librarian's Faith,” in 
the Association of Colleges 
letin, XLII (1957), This was the 


American 
367-82 
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dedicatory speech in honor of DePauw Uni- 
versity’s new Roy O. West Library building, 
Indiana, October 19, 1956. The 
positive role of the instructional program 
in relation to the library is underscored in 
the following “An pur 
pose of a liberal education such as you offer 


Greencastle 


passage essential 


here at DePauw is, I propose, so to stimulate 


young people with an interest in reading 
that on graduation they can continue, with 
to read and thus to con 
adult 


vest and usefulness 


tinue the process of education in 


years. There is no greater indictment of the 
low state of much of our so-called higher 
education these days than the practical il 
literacy of the average college alumnus. On 
the other 


tunity and responsibility for higher educa 


hand, there is no greater oppor 
tion today than the development of a lit 


erate body of alumni who have learned how 
continuously in an 
Here the library has 


its dominant role in a liberal arts college.” 


to educate themselves 


ever-changing world 


Tee State Linrary has issued a 
facsimile edition of Ralph Hamor's early 
1 True 


Present State of Virginia. 


seventeenth century tract on Virginia 
Discourse of the 
The reprint is indexed and carries an intro 
duction by A. L. Rowse, well known for his 
histories of Elizabethan England. 


Tue Atomic Enercy Commission has au 
thorized publication of its complete file of 
the Readex Mi 
AEC 

encompasses ma 
It includes the full 
papers presented in 


declassihed information by 
croprint Corporation. In addition to 
documents the collection 
terial from other sources 
text of the 
Nuc lear 


cessor, Abstracts of Declassified Documents. 


scientific 
Science Abstracts and its prede 


The Readex edition will compress the two 
million pages of sixty thousand documents 
into about sixty feet of bookshelf space. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Mipwest Acapemic Lisraries Con- 
rerence held its second annual meeting in 
Milwaukee May 11 and 12 with approxi 
mately 150 librarians present. Chairman of 
the 1957 conference was Ben B. Richards 
of Knox College. Host institution was Mar 
quette University, Will B. Ready of Mar- 
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quette, Robert B. Downs of the University 
of Hlinois, and Ralph Esterquest of the Mid 
west Inter-Library were 
Ht. Vail Deale of Beloit College is chairman 
of the MALC for 1957-58. Next year the 
MALC will meet at Southern Ilinei« Uni 
versity, Carbondale, on April 25 and 26. The 
new library of SIU will hold its dedication 
ceremonies at that time 


Center speakers 


INTERLIBRARY COOPERATION was the subject 
of the meeting of the Philadelphia chapter 
of ACRL, which was held at the University 
of Pennsylvania in May. Speakers were 
Flora B. Ludington (on the Hampshire In 
terlibrary Center), Harry Dewey (on the 
Midwest Inter-Library Center), and Eleanor 
Campion (on the Philadelphia Bibliograph 
ical Center.) 

John A. Lester, Jr., of Haverford College 
succeeds Martha A. Connor as president for 
1957-58. Mrs. Flora Deibert Colton of the 
University of Pennsylvania was elected vice 
Robert Taylor 
of Lehigh University was elected secretary- 
treasurer 


president (president clect) 


W. Srantey Hoore, director of libraries 
of the University of Alabama, delivered the 
keynote Alabama Library As 
The 


of that address has since been printed as an 
editorial in the Saturday Review for June 7. 


address for the 


sociation on April 12 major portion 


CURRENTLY sHowtNG at the Lakeside Press 
Galleries, Chicago, is an exhibition of the 
Rogers. It 
will remain on view through July. 


work of famed designer Bruce 


AND UNIVERSITY SECTION of 
the Virginia Library Association met at Mary 
Washington College of the University of 
Virginia, Fredericksburg, May 18 


COLLPGr 


Tue Universtry of Carouina tele 
vision station WUNC-TYV closed its spring 
series of “Books and People,” a program 
sponsored by the University library, with 
its sixty-filth program in the series, Program 
64, May 21, was an interview conducted by 
Lambert Davis of the University of North 
Carolina Press with Robert B. Downs on 
Louis Round Wilson's new The University 
of North Carolina, 1900-1930; The Making 
of a Modern University. 
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Personnel 


Oxne has been appointed librar 
ian at the University of North Carolina, and 
will assume his duties at Chapel Hill begin- 

ning August |. Since 
1951 he has been di 
rector of libraries at 
the Air University, 
Maxwell Air Force 
Base, Montgomery, 
Alabama 
Born at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, in 1911, 
he received A.B. and 
M.A. degrees from 
the University of 
Minnesota in 1932 
and 1953 respective 
Jramotp Oane ly, his Ph.D. in ro 
mance linguistics 
from the University of Chicago in 1999, and 
a BS science from the Univer 
sity of Minnesota in 1940. He also studied 
Sorbonne, in Paris 


in library 


for a year at the 

After serving with the Navy from 1943 to 
1946 (in 1945 he was chief of the libraries 
division of the U.S. Commerce Department's 
Othece of Jerrold Orne 
was for five libraries at 


Technical Services) 
years director of 


Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 
Earlier he held positions with Knox College, 
University of Chi 
Library. He 


during 


Illinois; the 
Paul Public 


Library of 


in Galesburg 
cago, and the St 
was at the Congress 
1940-41 as a fellow in library science and ro 
mance languages, where he made a series of 
surveys and recommendations regarding the 
library's facilities, and directed special op 
erations, such as the storage of books and 
manuscripts at the outbreak of war 

Mr. Orne 


Library 


has served as editor of the Mis 
sourt Issociation Quarterly, Wash 
ington Uniwersty Library Studies, and Amer 
wan Documentation (associate editor) and 
is the author of “Subject Headings for Tech 
nical (1947), “The Language of 
the Foreign Book Trade” (1949), “El Fu 
turo de la Biblioteca en Cuba” (1950), and 
works. He ACRL’'s 


Publications Committee 1954-57. 


Libraries” 
was chairman of 
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THe Prasooy Instrrure of Baltimore 
seems to be establishing a tradition of hav- 
ing librarians who are especially interested 
in maps. Lloyd Brown was well known for 
his publications and exhibits in this field. 
His successor, Frank N. Jones, who took of 
fice June |, also has cartographic interests 
and was the principal founder of the Carto 
phile Society, which has been active in Bos 
ton since 1947 

A native of Pennsylvania, Frank Jones 
graduated from Harvard in 1990. He worked 
Milton Lord at the Boston Public Li 
Williamson at Columbia, 
Harvard before 


with 
brary, with C. C 
and with Keyes Metcalf at 
becoming librarian of Ohio University at 
Athens in 1949. At Ohio, he emphasized 
bringing books and students together by in 
troducing the open stack system, establish 
ing a browsing room and dormitory libraries, 
and placing a student representative on the 
library committee. In 1953-54 he served as 
president of the Ohio Library Association. 

He also took an active interest in the his- 
tory and archives of the university, the old 
est in the Old Northwest, and participated 
in the establishment of the Ohio University 
university's 
1954. Now he goes to another his 


Press during the sesquicenten 
nial year 
toric institution in the midst of another an 
niversary Frank Jones's wide 


experience fits him well to bring new dimen 


celebration 


sions to the special service which the hun 
Institute renders to 
Foster M. Palmer. 


dred-year-old Peabody 


the people of Baltimore 


Puyitis Bort Darron became assistant 
California state librarian March 18. In the 
nine Mrs. Dalton came to the 
California State Library from the University 
ol Nebraska Library, where she was assistant 


years since 


librarian for humanities, she has progressed 
steadily through all of the professional li 
brarian civil service levels to her 
Iwo of her 


becoming assistant state librarian were the 


present 


post activities before 


mayor 
organization and development of the state 
Refer 
and the establishment and co- 
ordination of the Reader Service Bureau, 
with direction of all six of the library's 


library's Administrative-Legislative 


ence Section 
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reader service sections: Reference, Law, Ad- 
ministrative-Legislative Reference, Califor- 
nia, Government Publications, and the Sutro 
Library in San Francisco. She is a graduate 
of the University of Denver School of Li- 
brarianship 

Mrs. Dalton continues as a member of the 
State Library's Administrative Committee, 
which consists of the principal librarians for 
Reader Technical Services, chief li- 
brary state librarian, 


and 
consultant, assistant 
and state librarian. 


Mrs. Dalton’s promotion set off a chain 


MaAnvuet Atcata is director of the library 
of the Universidad Nacional 
México, which has just moved into a hand- 


some new building 


Auténoma de 


Vineke formerly associated 
with the 
Bibliotek 


director of Denmark's 


A MMUNDSEN 
Veterinacrog Landbohdjskolens 
succeeds the late Arne Mdller as 
lekniske Bibliotek 


Ancurer, formerly librarian 
Donnelley in Chicago, is now li 


Chapin Library, Williams 


H. Ricnarp 
of R 
brarian of the 
College 


Mary Jo Austin is on the reference staff 


of Emory University Library 


Paut Beraisrorn is now chief catalog li 


brarian, University of Minnesota 


Henry is circulation librarian, 


Brooklyn College Library 


Gronce K. Boyce is catalog librarian, Law 


Library, University of Michigan. 


Rosert S. Bray, who has been chief of 
the Lechnical Information Division, is now 
Blind at the 


chief of the Division for the 


Library of Congress. 


Roser’ W. BuLten joined the West Vir 
ginia Library Commission July | as a con 
sultant. He was formerly at Mississippi State 
College 


H. Carson, director of libraries, 
System of Higher Education, 


Oregon State 
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Appointments 


of promotions unprecedented in California 
State Library history. Beutan Mumm, super 
vising reference librarian, has been appoint 
ed as principal librarian, Reader Services 
Constance Ler, 
publications librarian, has transferred to 
become supervising reference librarian, 
Metvin Oatnout has been promoted from 
supervisor of Administrative-Legislative Ref 


supervising government 


erence Service to 
publications librarian, Cuargtes Mastin has 
been promoted to Supervisor of Administra 


tive- Legislative Reference 


supervising government 


is on sabbatical leave June through Septem 
ber. Carl W. Hintz is serving as acting direc 
tor 


is librarian of 


Kan 


Frances 
Cotfeyville College Library, Coffeyville 
sas. 


James R. Cox is geology librarian at 


UCLA 


Vincent H. Duckies, librarian of the 
Music Library and lecturer in music bibliog 
raphy at the University of California, Berke 
ley, has been awarded a Fulbright research 
grant for the coming year at the Institute of 


Musicology, University of Géttingen, Ger 


many. 
Lucy Duxe is librarian of the School of 
Business Administration of Emory Univer 
sity. 
Dororny Harein is assistant serials li 


brarian at Emory University 


Rosert D. Hargian is head of the book 
order section, University of Michigan Li 
brary, 


Heatey of the Cornell Uni 
versity English department became curator 
of rare books for the Corneli University 


Library July | 


Ray FE. is assistant sor in the 
School of Librarianship of the University of 
California, Berkeley. 


$2 


5 


became librarian of 
Alabama, 


Witeur 
Howard College, Birmingham, 
May lI. 


Davin W. Heron will become associate 
librarian of the Hoover Institute and Li 
brary September 1. Mr. Heron has been act 
ing associate director of the Stanford Uni 
versity Libraries since September, 1955 


W. Srastey Hooter, director of libraries 
of the University of Alabama, has been ap 
pointed research consultant to the Subcom 
mittee on Special Education of the United 
States House of Representatives. The sub 
committee will itself chiefly with 
legislative problems of college and univer. 
sity education 


concern 


Mites Horton is general reference librar 
ian, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks 


burg, Virginia 


Mary Etizaserm Hucnes became docu 
ments librarian of Stanford University Feb 


ruary | 


(x iby 


been ap 


Houmeney, librarian, 
Waterville, Maine, has 
pointed librarian of the Metropolitan Mu 
seum of Art in New York 


JAMES 
College, 


W. Cart Jackson 
and chief acquisitions librarian 
Library. He was formerly in 
a similar position at the State University of 


assistant professor 
University 
ol Minnesota 


lowa Library 


Lronagp R 
cataloger at the Olin Library, Wesleyan Uni 


Jounson has been appointed 


versity, to begin September | 


James Kinostry 
and chief bibliographer at the University of 


is assistant professor 


Minnesota Library. His primary responsibil- 


ity will be in the area of the library's re 
sources, with specific concern for relations 
with the Midwest Inter-Library Center, de 
coions of weeding, transfer and selection of 


material for storage, and related problems 


Cart H. Koorman, librarian of The Cita- 
del, Charleston, 8. C., was designated depart 
ment head of The Citadel Library. Janu 
ary I, 1957 


Fanc-Jen Li is a cataloger at Michigan 
State University 
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Joun Daviy Magswatt, reference depart. 
ment, Alabama Polytechnic Institute Li 
brary, Auburn, Alabama, has accepted an 
appointment at UCLA beginning August 1. 


Evererr T. Moore, reference department, 
UCLA, is teaching in the summer school of 
the University of Washington School of 


Librarianship. 


Jesse C. Mutts, recently head of circula- 
tion at the University of Pennsylvania Li- 
brary, is assistant librarian, service division, 


succeeding Walter W. Wright. 


Frances Muse is librarian of the Tech 
nical Reference Library of the Georgia 
Power Company, Atlanta. 


Junttan Satas is director of the 
Biblioteca Nacional in Bogota 


Nanum M. Sarna will become librarian 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer 
ica September |. He will Rabbi 
Gerson D. Cohen. 


succeed 


director of li- 
Teachers Col- 


BeENTON Scuripe is now 
braries and museums, State 
lege, Kirksville, Missouri. 


formerly head librar- 
Arkadelphia Ar 
of Colorado 


Danret A. Seacer, 
ian of Ouachita College 
kansas, is head librarian 
State College, Greeley 


now 


Jacoisn S. Suarma, formerly research off 
cer and librarian, Indian National Congress, 


New Delhi, India, became librarian, Banaras 
Hindu University, Banaras (U.P.), India, 
September 1, 1956. Dr. Sharma is also in 
charge of the courses in Library Science of 
fered at Banaras Hindu University. He 
teaches reference, bibliography, and library 
organization 


library, 
Wright 


director of the 
Institute of Technology 
Air Force Base, Ohio 


PAUL Spencer is 
Air Force 
Patterson 


Euta Wixonam is circulation and refer 
ence librarian at Hardin-Simmons Univer 


sity, Abilene, Texas. 


Dororny Younes is librarian of the Servo 
Corporation of America, New Hyde Park, 
New York. 
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Retirements 


Emerita’ honored word, yet the 
retirement of Crype Perrus from ac- 
Miss 


Pettus closes a career of thirty-five years of 


is an 
tive teaching brings new honor to it 
teaching cataloging at the Emory Univer 
sity Library School with the completion of 
May 31 her univer 


library friends from all over the 
at Emory to honor her with 


this academic year. On 
sity and 
Southeast 


a dinner and to present her with a gift as a 


met 


token of their continuing regard and affec 
thon 

The bare bones of biographical listings 
do not catch the spirit that has animated 
Miss Pettus as a librarian and made her a 
One finds there the ap 
(A.B., Agnes Scott, 1907; 
1927: A.M.LS., Michigan, 
scholarly recognition (Phi Beta 
the record of professional contri 


memorable teacher 
propriate degrees 
A.M Emory 
1931), the 
Kappa) 
butions through publications, the list of 

(Brooklyn, Knoxville, Atlanta, 
But one cannot find there the air of 
efficiency that 
cannot find there the 


positions 
Emory 
quiet dominated her classes 
One 


aura of shy, but 
friendliness that 
in class and away from it 


and honest, was al 
wavs with her 

Not always was there time for Miss Pettus 
to reveal her incisive wit to her 
\ student could study through the 


Library school without knowing of 


yet gentle 
classes 
Emory 
her wide cultural interests or her particular 
How could a 
teacher obviously so completely devoted to 
interests? But 


delight in children’s books 


her work have time for other 
she did 
guarantees her continued interests and en 


retirement.—Rich 


and the fullness of those interests 


joyment in her years of 


ard Hlaru ell 


Groweta Hicks Fatson, who retired July | 
as reference librarian after thirty-three years 
of service to the University of North Caro. 
lina, left Chapel Hill this spring for a tour 
of Europe. This trip was a gift to Miss Fai- 
son from her many friends among the fac 
ulty and alumni of the University 
of North Carolina. A check to cover expenses 


students 


for her European trip was presented to Miss 
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Faison in a ceremony November 15, which 


was attended by the chancellor and many 
other well-wishers. 

1928, Miss Fai 
son came to the university library as head 
of the Circulation 1924, 
when the university had a student body of 
2.500 and the 
175,000 
sion, Miss Faison had taught Latin, history 
and mathematics for seven years in various 


Reference librarian since 


Department in 


library collection numbered 


Before entering the library profes 


North Carolina school systems 

In 1919, Miss Faison went to Brooklyn for 
library training at Pratt Institute of Library 
Science. Later she earned a degree in Li 
brary Science at the New York State Library 
School, in Albany. She 
the Yale University Library for a 
a half, and librarian at Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College for two years 

Miss Faison’s work as reference librarian 
has paralleled closely the growth of the uni 
versity’s Graduate School and the growth of 
the library She has always be 
lieved strongly that the library must play an 
integral part in the instruction and research 


was a cataloger at 


vear and 


collection 


programs of the university and has never 
missed an opportunity to help bring this 
about. She has had, almost daily, through 
the vears, consultations and discussions with 
faculty members and graduate students in 
her effort to help make available the mate 
rials needed for graduate work and research 
Het librarians in 
other universities helped to set up the inter 


close cooperation with 
library loan system 

Although much of her time and effort has 
been given to building up the collection for 
research and in helping graduate students 
and faculty with their problems, Miss Fai 
taken interest in the 
undergraduate and his use of the 
The present system of two hours of instruc 


son has considerable 


library 


tion required of each freshman who has not 
passed a screening test was started by the 
Reference Department in 1949. The under 
graduate, as well as the more advanced stu 
has been made to feel that he 


dent can ex 


pect understanding and willing assistance 
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when he brings his problems to the Refer 
ence Department. 

Librarians and students in library science 
grateful for the work 
which went into the preparation of the ALA 
Glossary of 1945, 
prepared by the ALA Committee on Library 
lerminology, of which Miss Faison 
1936 to 1938. Knowing that 
much groundwork was done in the thirties 


are often vears of 


Library Terms, Chicago, 
was 


chairman from 


on the ever-present problem of a clearing 
house or union list of German dissertations, 
we were interested to read Miss Faison’s pro 

Care of German Disserta 
11.4 Bulletin tor July 19%6 
It is gratifying to learn that out of such 


posal on “The 


tions” in the 


thought and planning by many librarians 


there is now the Midwest Inter-Library Cen 
ter plan for a centralized depository of Ger 
man dissertations 

Miss Faison has been an enthusiastic mem 
ber of the Southeastern Library Association, 
taking part in many discussions in the Col 
Section. In 
1947, she reported on “Reference Service in 
Collewe and 
Southeast” 
included in the Papers and Proceedings of 
the Twelfth 1951 
she served as secretary of the College and 
Section of SELA. Last fall, at 
the 1956 Roanoke meeting of the Southeast 
Miss 


member of Dr. Kuhiman's panel which dis 


lewe and University Libraries 


University Libraries in the 
it the conference. This paper was 
Riennial Conference. In 


mive reity 


ern Library Association Faison was a 


cussed the place of the library in the instruc 
tional program of the university 


She has been an active and interested 


member of the North Carolina Library As 
sociation, serving on various committees at 
different periods. An occasional contributor 
to the official publication she wrote a de- 
lightful article on “Humor, a Librarian's 
Asset” in North Carolina Libraries for Oc- 
1952 


Che library staff and other bibliographers 


tober, 


still find useful the two chapters which Miss 
University of 
Publica 
tion, Library Resources of the University of 
North Carolina (1945).—Pattie B. McIntyre 


Faison contributed to the 


North Carolina Sesquicentennial 


Ann 
pro 


Lypta M. Goootnc, curator of the 
mary Brown 
fessor of bibliography at Brown University, 
retired June 30. Miss Gooding joined the 
Brown library staff in 1946 as librarian of 
Pembroke College, and before her appoint 


Memorial and assistant 


ment as curator of the Annmary Brown 
Memorial in 1954 worked at the John Hay 
Library at Before Brown 


she had worked in the libraries of Dickin 


Brown going to 


son College and Princeton University and 
had taught at the Emory University Library 
School. She is a graduate of Dickinson Col 
lege and holds bachelor and master of sc 
ence degrees from the Columbia University 


School of Library Service. 


Mary Vick Burney has retired as librarian 
of the University of Tennessee Junior Col 


lege, Martin, and is living in Denton, Texas 


Mus. Vera has retired 


as librarian of DePauw University, Green 


castle, Indiana 


Necrology 


Lewts Goooaicn, 77, librar 
ian of Dartmouth College for 38 years, died 
April 30 

Mr. Goodrich, in Concord, N. H., 
February 9, 1880 head of the old 
Dartmouth Library in Wilson Hall in 1912 


He supervised the library's move into new 


born 


became 


quarters in Baker Library in 1928, and ad 


ministered its vast expansion in the years 


was made 
1950 


following. He 
145 
lan emeritus 

Graduated from Amherst College in 1901, 


a full professor in 


and retired in becoming librar 
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Mr. Goodrich received a B.L.S. degree at 
the New Yerk State Library School in 1904 
He served as librarian of West Virginia Uni- 
and the University of Texas before 
joining the Dartmouth staff. 

During World War 1, he served as a Cap 
tain of military intelligence with the Gen 
eral Staff in Washington 

Mr. Goodrich 
taineer, and outdoorsman. He pursued these 
North America and 


veruty 


was an avid skier, moun 


interests in travels in 
Europe 
At the time of his retirement, he was re- 
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garded as the dean of New England college 


librarians. Dartmouth conferred an honor 
ary Master ol 
Amberst awarded him a 


Arts degree on him in 1920, 
and Doctorate of 


Letters in 


Mrs 


of technical 


Josermine Hatverson Morais, head 
Colorado State 
died after an illness of 


processes Uni 


versity, Fort Collins 
several months June 12, 1957. She was grad 
uated from the University of California and 
later received a certificate in librarianship 
from the While 
staff at Colorado State College of Education 
she secured an M.A. in English. After serv 


University of California Library, 


library school there on the 


ice at the 


Oregon State College, and the University of 
Idaho she 


of Education at Greeley on a recataloging 


went to Colorado State College 


project, later becoming assistant librarian, 


resigned to be married 


1952 


and librarian. She 
to David W 


In January of 


Morris in the summer of 
1954 she became head of 
Colorado State 


took leave tor ill 


technical processes at Uni 


versity, serving until she 

ness in January of 1957 
From 1943 to 1948 she 

the Colorado College 


and from 


was chairman of 
and Head Librarians 
1944 to 1947 she was 


Conterence 


secretary of the and a member of 
the executive committee of the Bibliograph 
Re M arch, 


1952 she was vice-president of the Colorado 
1956 she 


ical Center for Denver. During 


Library Association. During was 


an active member of the special faculty 


committee to select a new director of li 


braries for Colorado State University and 
helped with the selection duties even while 
on sick leave. An unusually conscientious 
had nearly 
pleted the of the 
process of CSU, and the value of the 
will be felt for 


Hodgson 


and devoted librarian, she com 


reorganization technical 
work 
she did there 


James 


many years to 


come 
Mupcr, whom 
outstanding reference 
" died May 
Through the years her name has 
with 


Isapore many 
called “the 


of the 


librarian 
country 16 at the age of 
eighty two 
synonymous reference 


books 


University in 


become almost 
work and reference After graduating 
from Cornell 1897 


the New York State Library School in 


and from 
1900 
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she became reference librarian and assistant 
professor of library science at the University 
1900. 1903 
Mawr College Library 


librarian of the Bryn 
1903%.1908 
in library science at Simmons College 
1911 
University 


of Illinois, 
instructor 
1910 
and reference librarian at Columbia 
from 1911 


thirty years later in 1941. She 


until her retirement 
was also asso 
ciate professor of biblography in the Colum 
bia School of Service from 1927 
to 1938 


It was 


Library 


at Columbia that her career and 


reputation advanced along three interwoven 


lines. She was, first of all, a reference librar 
ian, but she was also a distinguished teacher, 
author, and editor. She built up one of the 
great reference and bibliographical collec 
almost un 


these 


tions of the country, and, with 


canny knowledge and skill, she used 
to aid hoth faculty 


Among those who called upon her 


materials member and 
student 
most frequently was President Nicholas Mur 
ray Butler, Of the questions which he asked, 
concerned with the location of 
Two of these which Miss Mudge 
considered especially appropriate she adopted 
Reference Department 
“God Almighty hates 

the rule is that all 
reference desk 


least, the 


many were 


quotations 


as mottoes for the 
"Verify our title” and 
a Quitter.” To this day 
titles asked for at the 


be verified and, in some 


must 
cases at 
second quotation spurs on the search 

Her teaching was both formal and infor 
mal, and ranged from instructing a begin 


nine graduate student in the use of indexes 


to teaching a well-organized course in ad 
vanced bibliography in the School of Library 
Service. The 1927 
to 1938 took attest to the 
thorough training in bibliographic technique 
which they Some of her 


ful teaching was in graduate seminars, where 


many students who from 


this course will 


received most use 
she introduced students to bibliographies 
and source materials in various subject fields, 
and many Columbia Ph.D."s have expressed 
the opinion that this instruction was one of 
the most valuable experiences in their early 
professional careers 

Much of Miss Mudge's fame rests upon 
Books, which she 
compiled four times from 1917 to 1956, with 

Through these 
vade-mecum of li 


her Guide to Reference 


intervening supplements 


years “Mudge” was the 
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brarians and library school students, the lat 
ter often speaking of “mudging” as they 
worked their way through assignments in 
bibliographies and indexes 

Miss Mudge’s interests, however, were not 
confined to the purely professional aspects 
work. She Farle Sears 


bought, and converted into an attractive and 


of her and Minnie 


most livable home, a pre-Revolution car 
riage house, with hand-hewn beams and oak 
paneled walls. The house stood at the top of 
a sloping pear orchard, and here she most 
thoroughly enjoyed the delights of garden 
ing, for her thumb was “greener” than most 
Under the pear trees she set out daffodils 
so that each spring the hillside was literally 
covered with thousands of yellow and white 
blossoms. During World War II, she 
ceived the idea of selling these daffodils for 
war relief. With the help of a committee of 
faculty wives, the flowers were picked and 


con 


brought in to the Columbia campus where 
they were sold for twenty-five cents a dozen. 
says that in the 
15.000 blossoms were sold and 


Pradition course of one 
spring wine 
custom has continued through the 


than $4,000 has been raised for 


as the 
years, more 
war and community relief 


In her profession, Miss Mudge’s name and 


fame have become almost a legend and the 
library world has indeed lost a great li 
brarian. while I who worked closely with 
her for more than fifteen years have lost a 
guide, mentor, and friend. However, I like 
to realize that the influence of her gifts as 
librarian and teacher will remain not only 


but with countle ss others through 
Constance M Vinchell 


with me 


the years to come 


R. Wacner (1862-1957), one of the 
book bibli 
ographer, collector, cartographer, historian 

March 27, 1957 


century 


fabulous figures of the world 
died at the age of % on 
Henry R. Wagner 
and yet it is amazing that one 


lived nearly a 
man should 
much as he did in so short 
lucky 


the dozens of 
(that 


have done as 


a time. I was one of the men who 


knew him personally, one of 
young history graduate students was 
nearly twenty years ago in my case) he be 
friended, inspired, and welcomed to his 
book talk 


There are culogies and serious tributes 


home for and refreshments 
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to Wagner appearing in library and book 
trade publications every week now. The 
Wagner legend will continue to grow and it 
will not be exclusively bookish. Some of it 
will be lustily humorous. He and I 
little joke in which we both delighted. One 
afternoon early in our acquaintance I called 


had a 


on him when he had been relaxing, in his 
slippers and with his dentures on a near-by 
After we had talked a bit, 


he stopped abruptly and exploded, “G 


smoking stand 


D— it, Horn, hand me my teeth so you can 
understand what I'm 
didn't just laugh when I jumped. He fairly 
roared with pleasure. By this littl 
he told me for all time to quit thinking 
about him as the Henry R. Wagner and get 


telling you!” He 


pa ssage 


my mind on the business we were discuss 
ing. No doubt, other friends had the same 
trick played on them by HRW; but 


later, when he 


from 


time to time said “hand me 


my teeth,” I knew he meant “now listen 


carefully.” It was never dull to listen to that 


man.—Andrew H. Horn 
Netie Barmore, librarian of the Com 
municable Disease Center of the U. S. Pub 


lic Health Atlanta 
February 15. She had 
ously active in library work since 1922 


died in At 
continu 


Service im 


lanta been 


Carrie Loucrr Brovucnton, former state 
librarian of North Carolina and associated 
with the North Carolina State Library for 


fifty-four years, died January 29 

Joun Doyvie Cayior died at Fort Ben 
December 19, 1956. He had 
just completed his work in the Emory Uni 
School and had accepted a 


ning, Georgia 


versity Library 


position at the U. 8S. Naval Academy, An 
napolis, He was an alumnus of the Naval 
Academy 

Wiuemer L. Hate, state librarian of Vir 


ginia from 1934 to 1946, died January 25 


Low S. Sue, a member of the staff of the 
University of North Carolina Library from 
1937 until 1953, died January 12 


Franz Wietanp, formerly librarian in the 
University of Tibingen Library, died April 
1, at the age of eighty-four. 
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By SIDNEY E. MATTHEWS 


Simplifying Library Acquisitions 


With University Purchasing 


He UToriaNn prReAM of all librarians, 
especially acquisition librarians, 
is to have complete freedom in placing 
book, continuation, and periodical or- 
ders directly without having to go 
through any intermediate university pur- 
chasing department. In a state university 
this is often impossible due to various 
rigid purchasing procedures that must 
be followed. Several years ago the Ohio 
State University was no exception. All 
university orders had to be placed 
through the University Purchasing De- 
partment and all such orders had to be 
received, checked, and forwarded by 
Stores and Receiving to the Library. 
However, the goal has now been realized 
by the Ohio State University Libraries. 
The wransformation from a rigidly con 
trolled system by the University Purchas- 
ing Department was a five-year process, 
which was implemented by an under. 
standing of library acquisition problems 
on the part of members of the Univer 
sity Purchasing Department, and a de 
with the Library in 
solving its acquisition problems 

The first change occurred in 1948-49, 
when permission was granted to the Di 
rector of Libraries to order out-of-print 
books and periodicals directly from the 
dealer offering them for sale. A confirm- 
ing order was sent to the University Pur 
chasing Department after the material 
had been received by the Library. The 
primary reason for this permission was 


sire to rate 


Mr. Matthews ts acquisitions librarian, 
Ohio State Unwersity 
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to prevent the loss of encumbered library 
funds, and the secondary reason was to 
enable the Library to procure many 
books and periodicals whose immediate 
availability was uncertain 

When such orders were 
through the University Purchasing De- 
partment, funds were encumbered for 
the purchase; consequently, these funds 
were lost to the Library when it was dis 
covered that the material was not avail 
able too late in the quarter to permit the 
use of the funds for ordering in-print 
items. 

Until the fall of 1950, out-of-print 
book and periodical orders by the Li 
brary were placed by writing an indi 
vidual business letter asking the vendor 
to consider it an official order, This type 
of procedure was adopted to comply with 
an apparent the University 
Purchasing Department to prevent any 
request having the appearance of an ofh 
cial order from being placed from any 
other entity of the University, thereby 
obligating the University Purchasing De 
partment for payment. However, in the 
fall of 1950/51, a letter “order” 
was printed and put into operation in 
an effort to expedite this type of order. 

This direct method of ordering was 
due in part to the growth of the Library, 
which naturally tends to demand a high- 
er proportion of books from abroad, 
from antiquarian catalogs, from small 
and little known sources. Ordering from 
these sources resulted in a high percent 
age of cancellations for items which were 
not available or which had been sold be 
fore the order was received, This direct 


processed 


ce sire by 


“form 
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OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
ACQUISITION DEPARTMENT 
COLUMBUS 10, OHIO 


Order No. 


Date . 


Report any item which is in press or temporarily out of stock. 


Report before sending any item which is part of a series, unless order notes 


series 


Bill in U.S. dollars, or state current rate of exchange. 
Bill the OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY in quadruplicate. 


ANTITY 


Form ¢ 


Icquisition Librarian 


OSU's Form Letter Order 


eliminated the delay in 
sending the order through the Universit¢ 
Purchasing Department and having the 
material and 
Stores and Receiving and finally sent to 
the Library 
also prevented the loss of encumbered 


method extra 


received processed by 


As pointed out before, it 
library funds. The chief disadvantage of 
this direct method of ordering was the 


involved after 
the items had been received 


amount of clerical work 
It was neces 
sary to list each item and its price on a 
requisition in the Library and list them 
again on a confirming order in the Uni 
versity Purchasing Department in order 
to encumber funds and satisfy other re 
quirements of normal purchasing and 
bookkeeping transactions 

functioned until 
1953, when permission was granted to 


Ihe above system 


the Director of Libraries to use a “John 
Doe blanket order.” “John Doe” is an 
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inclusive term for firms which enables 
the Acquisition Department to include 
many firms on one requisition and one 
purchase order number, Requisitions 
were actually and not figuratively writ 
ten to “John Doe” for “rare, out-of-print 
books and fugitive material” purchased 
from domestic or foreign booksellers in 
varving amounts at the beginning of each 
quarter and sent to the University Pur 
chasing Department. 

The University Purchasing Depart 
ment would then issue a purchase order 
number, and invoices received and ap 
proved were paid for up to the amount 
of the purchase order without typing the 
titles and prices on a requisition and 
again on a confirming order. The advan 
tage of the “John Doe blanket order” lay 
in the great efhciency in preventing loss 
of funds allocated for the purchase of 
books and the elimination of the unnec 
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essary typing and retyping of orders and 
requisitions by the University Purchas- 
ing Department. It should be noted that 
the above applied only to rare, out-of. 
print and fugitive material. Direct orders 


through the University Purchasing De 
partment were still required for current 
material purchased in the United States 

The next development came in the 
Fall of 1954, when the Library was re 
leased from a quarterly book and peri 
odical budget and placed on an annual 
book and periodical budget. This was a 
much-discussed item with the personne! 
of the Purchasing Depart 
ment. However, the process was not for 


University 


cign to them, as an annual budget had 
been in operation in the 1920's and 
1930's. The Library justified an annual 
budget on the following points 


The most important single advantage 


of an annual budget would be in pre 


venting the closing, by the University 


Purchasing Department, of purchase 


orders that are not totally used each 


quartet 

The quarterly budget requires an un 
due amount of time spent in checking 
purchase orders, bal 


mvoices open 


ances, outstanding orders, and closed 


purchase orders, by the Acquisition De 
partment, to encumber and spend its 
vear. An annual 


this 


funds four times a 


budget would reduce amount of 


work, thereby releasing time to be used 


advantageously on other projects in 
the Acquisition Department 
would enable the 


with the aid 


An annual budget 
Acquisition Lhe partment 
ot the 


faculty, to spend departmental 


allocations more efhcrently, more nearly 
completely, and would prevent one de 
partment from or under-spending 
It would also make it possible for the 
Acquisition Department to send out 
statements of the 


quarterly financial 


book budget to the faculty concerned 


An annual budget would prevent such 
poor business procedures as: carrying 
invoices over from one quarter to the 
invoiwes mto 


next or breaking larger 
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smaller ones, and reserving the summer 
for processing and catching up on in 
voices that could not be approved for 
payment in previous quarters 

enable the 
take ad 
vantage of special offers, sales, and quo 


An annual budget would 


Acquisition Department to 


tations which it is unable to do on a 
quarterly system 

Since a large proportion of Ohio State 
orders is for books published abroad, it 
is dithcult to complete the transaction 
within a threemonth period, Further 
it is impossible to know whether or not 
the order will be supplied. Orders are 
often placed for out-ot-print books as 
offered in dealers’ catalogs, and such 
items must be placed promptly when 
the catalog is published; but this may 
mean placing the order at the end of 
a quarter 

The Acquisition 


mally faced with two peak seasons for 


Department is not 


book orders. These peaks are generally 


reached in the fall and the winter 


quarters, with a tapering off during the 


spring quarter. These peaks are cre 


ated by several factors, such as the a 


tivity of new faculty members, estab 


lishment of new courses, and new re 


search undertaken at the University 
Another factor is the habit of publish 
ers to concentrate on publishing and 
releasing new titles during the fall and 


winter 


The final step to the annual budget 
1956, through 
Pus 
chasing Department to work out more 


goal was reached January 
the willingness of the University 
ethaent and timesaving procedures for 
handling current trade publications, ‘The 
Library was permitted to place orders for 
current publications directly with the 
vendor, as had been done for some tine 
in the case of out-ol-print, rare, and fugi 
tive materials 

Dhis represented a very substantial im 
provement in the entire acquisition pro 
gram, in the amount of work required 
to process requisitions and invoices in 
the Acquisition Department, and in the 


University Purchasing Department 


The Acquisition Department now 
places directly with the vendor all do 
mestic or foreign “John Doe” orders for 
current material as well as for rare, fugi 
tive, and out-of-print items. Extreme 
care is exercised to insure that invoices 
exceeding $500 to any one vendor are 
not paid on a “John Doe” purchase 
order, but that separate purchase orders 
are written to those vendors with whom 
we do a substantial business. This pro 
cedure is due to the fact that on orders 
over $500 the University Purchasing De 
partment must secure a vendor's certifi 
cate of “no collusion.” 

The advantages of direct ordering by 
the Acquisition Department for current 


materials can be summarized as follows 


1. fewer requisitions to write 


2. more flexibility in placing orders 


one less budget file to maintain 
receipt ol books from two to four weeks 
earlier 

less delay and misrouting of invoices 
received 

fewer purchase orders to write and 


close 


The Acquisition Department processes 


invoices in quadruplicate by placing on 
each invoice the purchase order number 
and the date, and by having the Acqui 
sition Librarian sign each copy of the 
invoice. 

This procedure is in accordance with 
instractions issued by the University Pur 
chasing Department. The fourth copy of 
the invoice is retained in the Acquisition 
Department for bookkeeping purposes; 
the other copies go to the University Pur 
chasing Department, University Auditor, 
and State Auditor. 

In summary, the Acquisition Depart 
ment now has complete authority in pur 
chasing books, periodicals, continua 
tions, and other library materials. The 
Purchase Division of the Acquisition De 
partment types a seven-part multiple 
order form, and places all orders di 
rectly. This authority 
a step-by-step basis, and only after each 
step had proved satisfactory did the next 
step develop. It was imperative at all 
times to have a clear understanding of 
the problems of the Library Acquisition 
Department and of the University Pur 
chasing Department and to work toward 
a mutually advantageous system. 


was achieved on 


Remington Rand Grant Renewed 


\ second grant of $5,000 from the Remington Rand division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation continues ACRL’s Remington Rand Fund, estab 
lished as a part of the ACRL grants program in 1956. The fund will be 
distributed for use in purchase of equipment by college libraries. Sub 
grants will be made from the Remington Rand Fund in the fall by the 
ACRL, Committee on Foundation Grants. 

The Remington Rand grant brings the total of the funds to be dis 
tributed in subgrants by ACRL in the fall of 1957 to $40,000. Grants 
of $30,000 from the U. S. Steel Foundation and $5,000 from the New 
York Times Company were announced in the May issue of CRL. In- 
structions to be followed in submitting applications for subgrants to 
the ACRL, Committee on Foundation Grants will be published in the 
September issue 
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Subgrants from Lilly Endowment 


Go to Nine Libraries 


Nine college and university libraries 
are recipients of subgrants from the 
$26,000 grant to ALA made by the Lilly 
Endowment, Inc. The subgrants were 
made by the ACRL Committee on Foun 
after careful 
seventy-three applications from institu 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan, and Ohio. 

Aurora Aurora, IL; Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind.; 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio; De- 
University, Greencastle, Ind.; 
Goshen, Ind.; Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.; Roosevelt 
University, Chicago; Union College, Bar- 
bourville, Ky.; and Western College for 
Women, Oxford, Ohio, are the institu 
trons receiving grants. 

In making the grant to ALA, the Lilly 
its purpose the 


dation Grants review of 


tions in 


College, 


Pauw 
Goshen College ’ 


Endowment stated as 
promotion of “the more extensive and 
imaginative use of library resources by 
undergraduat In requesting 
applications, Arthur Hamlin, chairman 
of the ACRL, Foundation Grants Com 
mittee, “These grants 
should make important contributions to 


students.” 


commented 


the educational functions of the institu- 
tions involved and at the same time set 
precedents and establish practices which 
may be adopted by other colleges 

The Committee will use its best judg 
ment in taking a few considered risks 
with imaginative and untried programs, 
and yet must be certain that not all the 
funds are expended in noble experi- 
ments.” 

The Committee was disappointed that 
the applications reflected a scarcity of 
really “imaginative” projects, but was 
pleased with their wealth of statements 
of thoughtful and useful projects for 
promoting the use of library resources 
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with undergraduates. A brief summary 
of the projects for wich subgrants were 
awarded follows. 


AURORA COLLEGE 


Aurora College received a subgrant 
for the extension of the audio-visual 
services and resources of its library “for 
use by individual students under condi 
tions planned by the class instructor and 
controlled and supervised by the li 
[he program financed by the 
subgrant will be under the direction of 
Ethel W. ‘Tapper, librarian and profes 
sor of English. 


brary.” 


BALL STATE Teachers 


A program for the creation and use of 
“recorded explications of poetry” will 
result from the subgrant to Ball State 
Teachers College. “The program,” ac 
cording to the application prepared by 
Librarian Marion B. Grady, “is designed 
not only to develop the holdings of Ball 
Stat 
discussions of particular poems by spe 


Teachers College Library in taped 


cialists in literature but also to develop 
a set of master recordings from which 
other tapes may be cut for the benefit of 
other institutions.” 


Denison UNIversiry 


Denison received a grant 
twenty-four collections of paperback 
books in residence halls and other 
tions heavily frequented by students, Ex 
cept for a core of the same titles, each 
group of books will be different, and the 
collections will be rotated in the vari’ 


to place 


loca 


ous locations. Denison’s application in 
cludes an excellent list of the books to 
be provided, It “The 
gram is based on the belief that readers 
are created, at least in part, through con 


comments: pro 
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venient access to books, and that if a 
college succeeds in creating undergrad 
uate readers, it matters little whether the 
through class 
college library, residence hall 
book collection, or college bookstore. 
Lois EB. Engleman, librarian of Denison, 
will direct the project. 


stimulus was received 


DePauw Universiry 


Audio-visual activities are the basis of 
The Lilly grant 


DePauw's project also 


will provide basic equipment and mate 


rials for the expansion and increased use 
of the audio-visual facilities of DePauw's 
new Roy O. West Library. Use of the 
grant will be at the direction of Librar 
ian Russell S. Dozer 


GOSHEN COLLEGE 


The subgrant to Goshen College will 


support a program in which students 
themselves will prepare annotated bibli 
ographies for their regular courses, It 
will be used specifically to complete cer 
tain periodical files and to purchase nec 
essary bibliographies. Expenditure of the 
subgrant will be by Librarian James R. 
Clemens 


Purpur UNIverstry 


Purdue's project will with 
the fullest possible use of advertising, 
even “huckstering” techniques, student 
use of a collection of paperbacks promi 
“free 


promote 


nently located in its library as a 
bookstore.’ It 


duce students to a well-selected book col 


will endeavor to intro 
lection that will introduce them to “the 


whole range of interests of ‘ladies and 
gentlemen’ ——the 
the intellectual, the scientific, the newsy, 
the historical, in short, the ‘appealing.’ ” 


undergrad 


popular, the curious, 


“Reading among Purduc 
uates,” states the Purdue application, “is 
olten a sheer skill and nothing more, 
comparable to what dumb-bell handling 
was in physical education fifty years ago 
Physical education has advanced to the 


understanding that the playing of 
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games, usually just for fun, is a better 
type exercise, and the use of reading for 
similar pleasure and excitement should 
likewise be added to the Purdue stu- 
dents’ capacity.” 

The project will be under the direc 
tion of Librarian John H. Moriarty. 


UNiversrry 


Mrs. Marjorie C. Keenleyside will di 
rect Roosevelt's compilation of a library 
handbook. As Roosevelt is an urban uni- 
versity with a large proportion of irreg 
ularly scheduled students, it has special 
problems in the production of a hand 
book. The Lilly grant will enable it to 
publish a handbook 
which “will bring out not only the rudi 
ments of library but also sections 
on reading for fun, seeking answers to 

carceet, 
with li 


“conversational” 
use, 


personal problems, selecting a 
linking hobbies or club work 
brary materials, enjoying music and art 
through the library, and using library 


services outside the University.” 


Union 


Union will be enabled by the Lilly 
grant to support a program “helping the 
faculty in their task of providing motiy 
ation and instruction to students.” The 
program will provide visiting consult 
ants on the general subject of “The Li 
brary in Colle ue Instruction,” faculty 
members committing themselves to serv 
ice regular hours each week in the li 
brary as consultants to students, and the 
training of student assistants to act as 

first year 
will be di 


\. Bennett. 


student consultants after the 
of the program. The work 
rected by Librarian Luther 


COLLece FoR WOMEN 


The Lilly Grant will furnish funds 
for the Western College for Women to 
purchase books and related materials for 
a special reading room in its library de 
voted to the College's Intercultural Stud 
ies program. The project will be super 
vised by Librarian Esther I. Duggleby. 
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Review Articles 


Wills of the Justices 


The Wills of the 
the Wills 


Justices; a Collection of 
Testaments of Twenty 
Three Justices of the United States Su 
preme Court. Ed. by John ¢ 
Ray Fielding Productions, 1956 
Oceana Publications, New 


and 


Hogan. Los 
Angeles 
Distributed by 
York. $20. (Microfilm.) 


This collection, which I am informed is 
the first installment of what is to be a com 
plete publication of the wills (or of infor 
mation concerning interstate administration 
of the estates) of all justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States about whom such 
information is obtainable, is extremely in 
teresting. | do not know how great will be 
However I should think 


it least when it is completed, the col 


its practical value 
that 
lection could be a mine of information to 


biographers, historians, and commentators 
on the social scene in past years. In the pres 
attention has been focused on 


William 
court 


ent selection 
the Chief 

Howard Taft, on the 
participating in the Dred Scott decision, and 


Justices, ending with 


members of the 


on a group of other Associate Justices 
David |. Brewer, John M. Harlan (the first) 
Horace H. Lurton, Stanley Matthews, Joseph 
Mckenna, John McKinley, Samuel F. Miller 
William Strong, and William B. Woods 

The first two wills, those of John Jay and 
Oliver Ellsworth 
trast. Jay's is verbose and detailed, with an 


offer an interesting con 


elaborate introduction giving thanks to the 
Deity for numerous specific benefits to John 
Jay as well as for His general care of man 
kind. 


entire will on a single pithy page, with no 


Isworth, to the contrary, put his 


These two types of 


other wills afford examples of various stvles 


exordium whatever 


draftsmanship we still have with us 


of composition, as well as of variant states 
of fortune, and concern or unconcern with 
affairs of business and of domestic 

After 
I infer that the 
the reproduction of material which, for one 
be published 


property 
reading this microfilmed collection 
function of microfilming is 
cannot 


reason or another, 
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profitably in conventional form. However, 
at the end of the reading process, my eves 
were much more tired than would have been 
the case after reading ordinary material in 
good light for a like period. Certainly, de 
spite the amount of space which could be 
saved, I shall not advocate putting all our 
Where the material 


reproduction — of 


libraries into microfilm 
consisted = of 


handwritten documents, particularly if the 


photostatic 


writing was either obscure or unique, it was 


This 
microfilm de 


almost impossible to decipher must 
be considered a defect of the 
vice at present, though obviously one would 
be foolish to predict that it never will be 
overcome, However, even though the re 
production were pertect, | believe that there 
would be less strain in reading a convention 
ally manufactured book. Nevertheless, as to 
rare and otherwise unobtainable matter, let 
us, by all means, have it on microfilm 


Maunce H. Mernll, Unimwersity of Oklahoma 


Filing Rules 
And Practice 


Filing Rules for the Dictionary Catalogs of 
the Library of Congress. By Processing De 
I S. Library of Congress 
1956, 27 ip. $2.25. (Available 
S Superintende mt of Docu 


partment 
Washington 
from the U 
ments.) 
Director of 


In a foreword, John Cronin 


the Processing Department, explains that 
this printed and bound book of rules origi 
Library 


revised 


nated in a loose-leafl edition for the 
staff James K. Boyland 
by several committees, and compiled inte a 
comprehensive code by the late Linn R 
Blanchard. Others at the Library of 
gress have assisted in gathering examples, 
final 


work truly exemplifies corpo 


bewun by 


Con 


editing the copy, and preparing the 
index. The 
rate authorship, and if anyone deserves the 
major credit, it is Charles A. Cutter, the 


fourth edition of whose classed rules (1904) 


$37 


are, au fond, the beginning of all further 
effort 

Ihe work is divided into two parts: the 
rules in use and the ones the Library of 
Congress proposes to adopt as time and 
staff make possible. It is very likely the most 
comple te and painstaking book of filing rules 


ever published, and the copious examples in 


conspicuous bold-tace type explain in detail 


rules may have left 
forth the 
half of 


remainder 


whatever the text of the 
introduction sets 
pages 
type. The 


in doubt The 


basic rules in four about 


which is in bold-tace 
of the book 


is made up of amplifications, clarifications, 


and ninetenths of its index, 
excellent examples, and very many curious 
that catalogs 
manual for the 


exceptions—the reason large 


require an elaborate filers 


Where Cutter's 
in ten pages, his rules “grown up” take 161 


Rules cover the problems 


larger pages, though happily in larger print. 
But one with the 
problems. Both the parent and its offspring 
largely as the 
Cutter 


idea has not grown up 


things 


them 


presume to arrange 


said to want pro- 


public is 
posed to teach the user, when necessary, and 
his explanation of the “person, place,” rule 
characteristic: “The 
The first paragraph of the In 
troduction to the LC Rules this 


if not prayerful, sentence: “If an 


is rather arrangement 
is arbitrary.” 
contains 
apologe tM 
arbitrary, there is usu 


for it should be 


arrangement seems 


ally a reason for it assumed 
that it is always the aim to arrange entries 
that 
quickly and easily as possible by the users 
ot the 

The rules on which the structure of the 
whole book rests seem straightforward enough 
The first is the word by word 


and letter by 


in such a way they may be found as 


catalog 


familiar “File 
letter,” as uttered to all new 
hlers by all old catalogers. The second rule 
provides for the order of punctuation which 
a subdivision mark—comma aft 
alter forenames; for 


parenthesis, comma, in that 


is, in effect 

er surnames comma 
subjects dash 
for place names, the period after the 
The third rule is the equally 


thing, and title.” 


order 
entry word 
familiar “person, place 
feels that he has 


order is gen 


But with rule four, one 
pressed his luck too far. The 
erally main entry, added entry, and subject 
entry. An important exception is made for 


place arrangement, the Library of Congress 
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term for its major de velopme nt away from 
its own rules, and the other exceptions fol 
low, demanding a great deal of knowledge 
on the part of the filer. Of cours peculi 


arities of language, abbreviations, letters, 


signs, etc., must have a place, but one notes 
immediately that such visual signals as itali- 
cized words have no correspondence to a 
special exception. “Religious denominations” 
constitute a spectacular exception to the 
rules for filing of corporate authors. This 
requires the filer to know what a “religious 
denomination” is and presumes that such 
bodies distinctive and keep 
them all the time. What with the 
Theosophical Society, with the First Zen Soci 
ety of New York, with the Ramakrishna So 
filer, needs 
rich experience to be able to tell when the 


with 


have names 


is done 


ciety? Someone, cataloger orf 


alphabetic order must be replaced 


out visual indication, by a classed order 
Significantly, the alterna 


that main and added entry be 


rules provide 
interfiled and 
that religious denominations be treated most 
ly by alphabetic procedures. The tendency 
of the alternate rules is away from the classed 
procedures that Cutter instituted, away from 
alphabetic procedures in the filing of numer 
als, and generally toward 
rule of the sequential signal over unindi 
cated knowledge which the filer is supposed 
to have. In the alternate subject 
headings are to be filed dash, comma, paren 
ALA Filing Code, which is 
arrangement (cf. p.145). In 
requirement for 


adherence to a 


rules, 


thesis as in the 
called a better 
the body of the 
Literature Headings that 
(Selections, Extracts, etc.) precede even the 
(Trag 


rules, the 
(Collections) and 
dash, not to mention (Comedy) and 
edy), is an annoying exception, however de 
sirable it may seem to have the whole before 
any of its parts 

Throughout the section on subject head 
ings one has the apprehension that catalog 
ers may use several criteria for the choice 
of punctuation, and filers may decide that 
punctuation indicates entirely different de 
cisions. On p.144, the Filing Rules explain 
that a has occurred time to 
time, and the filer is to call for the Senior 
Filer so that “the correction can be 
This between 
and linguistic 
by a comma between it and the preceding 


mistake from 
made.” 
distinction racial 


which 


is for the 


adjective is signaled 
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word, which it modifies, as opposed to geo 
graphical subdivisions, which are signaled by 
a dash. The distinction can be preserved so 
long as racial and linguistic adjectives differ 
in shape trom the geographical name. But 
the trend of the language seems to be other- 
Grented that we have Portuguese for 
French for France, but what do 
we have as the linguistic or racial adjective 
Antwerp, Boston? What will 
we need for Seoul, and Utah? We 
speak of a “New York dialect,” a “Pusan 
and the use of a noun adjunct seems 
always to gain ground. Once the distinction 
disappears, how will the filer be sure that, 
imagine it, the dash between 
really meant to be Art, 
Seoul, and, more important, what user can 
comprehend the really delicate inference of 
the punctuation? Who will decide whether 
the error is the cataloger’s or the filer's? How 
will the obviously necessary see references be 
filed? 

The problems of filing originate with the 
of entry, and the logic of the ar 
rangement ought not to be independent of 
When one signal, 
such as parenthesis, indicates several differ- 


wise 
Portugal 


for London, 


I AOS, 


accent,” 


if one can 
frt-Seoul is not 


choice 
the visual signals given 


ent logical or grammatical categories, the 
filer must undo what the cataloger has done. 
This requires a degree of skill and judg 
ment which can be achieved, not by in 
service training, but by professional educa 
fulfillment, the 


education necessary will give us a new branch 


tion. Carried to its ultimate 


of librarianship, to join the documentalists 


and archivists. What they will call them. 


selves, I don't know perhaps sequentiz! 


ists 

Consider the attainments required of ,a 
filer, as the 
fifty 
Though we may expect the average informed 
hler to know that 
that 89 is quatre-vingt-neuf, though we may 
brackets after the 
numerals for unusual languages, who is to 


and 
libraries. 


rules pre suppose them, 


imagine years’ growth in 


10 in French is dix, even 


supply the spelling in 
decide what spelling is proper for languages 
like Japanese distinguish between 
round objects, flat objects, numbers of men, 
and so on? Wiil not either the cataloger or 


which 


the filer need to have a working knowledge 
of Japanese to know whether a Romanized 
book title employs the correct form of the 
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number in the spelling supplied? Fither the 
revisers in the catalog room or the Senior 
Filer will have to be accomplished linguists. 
Though the articles (a, and, the) and car 
dinal numerals are listed for 28 languages, 
the Asian and African languages must be 
dealt with as they reach prominence. Even 
now the distinction between articles in the 
nominative and other 
requires a knowledge of gender in German 
Der is also feminine genitive singular and 
dative singular. Die is also accusative plural 


case those in cases 


and makes a knowledge of number necessary, 
and das is not only nominative but 
neuter nouns, and a knowl 
edge of case, dependent as it is on syntax, is 
also necessary. 


also 


accusative for 


If Cutter's ten pages of rules had doubled 
they would in 1954 have re 
pages. Apparently the Library 
of Congress is keeping up quite well with 
But carry 
this process on, and how will anyone make 
his way through the 5,000-0dd pages which 
will be required at the end of this century? 
As world communication broadens and ex 


each decade 
quired 160 


its 161 pages of rules this year 


pands and the great social changes among 
the once primitive peoples of the world 
continue, is it too unreasonable to suppose 
that something like this would happen? 
There is no quibbling over the compact 
ness, the printing, and the arrangement of 
these rules. The book is of unquestionable 
value to any library using Library of Con 
gress cards, whatever filing rules that library 
may follow. Though it leaves out some fas 
cinating exceptions and distinctions (such 
as the difference between Portuguese d and 
a, the treatment of the ampersand “kK” as 
a sign—alphabetted and, except when it 
occurs as a part of a conventional title for 
music, where it is a comma) which occur in 
the finest print, the index is as inclusive as 
arrangement of the book 
by catchword titles, all in alphabetic order, 
and the indexing of specific entries, with 


it can be. The 


references using a code equivalent of the 
catchword title Roman 
chapter and verse of the rules, presupposing 


and a numeral as 
some familiarizing, is doubtless most prac 
tical 

Still, one cannot help wondering if this 
excellent book is not much more a guide 
to a complicated practice rather than a set 
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of rules for the strategy in which both cat 


aloger and user are engaged. We cannot 


say that we know how users prefer items 


filed in a catalog, whether a certain user 
really expects identical items to be together 
or believes that the alphabet order has 
them. We have 
are doing what a mythical 


have 


naturally, scattered always 
guessed that we 
of the 


known how many of the 


mia pority users want, but we 


users 


never really 


alone know 
variation i possible Cone 


filer eager to show his 


even have a 
that 
ders 
knowledge of the alphabet does not repre 
untrained hard 
it is almost certain to be hard for 


preference let 
wore wor 
the new 
sent the user. If a rule is 
for him 
these like 

Would we be playing this game of strat 
exv with more skill if we established a rule 
and stuck to it, regardless of where the 
landed? If so, the rule have to be 
devised by themselves, and it 
and for all, the 
added 


ac cording to sore 


card 
would 
‘ ataloge 


would have to ordain, once 


choice of entry, whether main or 
whether subject or series 
which and svm 


what. We 
that our object m not to 


objective analysis of signs 


bols are gomg to equal would 


have to pre 


user the guess he 


wive the exceptions we 


wants, but in every case we would have to 


show him that we are honestly adhering to 


the rule which we insist that he must learn 


it be 
he made a 


in the use of a library. But 


wants to play it all 


part ola 


Rule ould 


high “ hool 


wishes that the 


standard 


comers «tually 


the alternate rules indiwate they are not 


quite standardized even tor the Library of 


Congress itself, and, in any case, no high 


«hool student could read that there ts usu 


ally a reason for a seemingly arbitrary ar 


rangement without thinking that the un 


reasonable arrangements predominate, and 
that the word usually is an outright misap 
prehension, if not a lie. He is quite free to 
of the cataloger has been 


with 


assume that the 
te play ol hice and seck 
him, though he has neither the disposition 
nor—to tell the truth, as he 


have the 


nor the tine 


might not—dloes he knowledge to 
win, even many years later when he is work 
ing on his dissertation.._Jay FE. Daily, Paula 
A. Lazarus Memorial Library, National Con 


ference of Christians and Jews, New York 
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Documentation in Action 


Action 1956 
Documentation at West 
ern Reserve University. By Jesse H. Shera, 
Allen Kent, [and) James W New 
York: Reinhold Chapman & 
Hall, 1956 


Documentation im Based on 


Canterence on 


Perry 
London 


The conference recorded in this book (re 
ferred to throughout the text as the Con 
Practical Utilization of Re 
Present 

16 to 18 


including 


ference on the 
and Future) 


corded Knowledge 


was held on January Some 


670 persons attended librarians, 


documentalists, scientists, lawyers, and ex 


perts on machine computing, operations re 


search, information theory, and language 


Che object of the conference was “the pro 
motion of understanding and cooperation 
among organizations and individuals repre 
senting a wide variety of interests, with four 


particular foci 


a. The use of information and its rela 


tion to the structure of recorded infor 


mation and the recourse 


to it 


patte rs of 


The contribution which 
helds of 


erations research 


ceTtain spe 
cialized kriow ledye op 
information theory 
etc., might make to improving the uti 
lization of records 

The development and improvement of 
methods, systems, and equipment for 
the organization and correlation of in 
formation 


d. The training of personnel.’ 


is made 


I he book 


cure consists of 


up of five parts. Part 
the art’ 
I hese 


distrib 


seven “ ‘state of 


chapters” on fe lds chosen as basi 


were prepared by committees and 


uted belore the conference. Part two sketches 


out what machines, systems education, co 


operation and language study might con 


tribute to better documentation. Parts three 


four, and five respectively “summarize the 


panel meetings,” report discussions on pos 
sible cooperation in documentation of vari 
future re 


ous subjects, and assess desirable 


search. 


book, not the con 


which the reviewer did not 


This is a review of the 
ference attend 


The book is disappointing in matter and 
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presentation. Parts one and two, the for 


mal contributions, are mostly ponderous 
and repetitive to an exasperating degree 
and often verbose. Matters which must have 
been commonplace to all present, such as 
the dithculties caused by the rising flood of 
publications, the need to base decisions on 
and the inadequacy of 
dealt 


and 


sound information 


language for exact communication are 
level 


with repeatedly, at elementary 


length. Some authors beat about a number 


of bushes before tackling their subjects 
Clotted 
tinuance of implementation” for 


“the point of discon 
“the 
is mercifully rare, but trip 
“Consider 


jargon like 
time 
to stop” (p 


ping over verbiage is less so, eg 


the possibilities inherent in the projected 
Aswan High Dam Proj 
As a result 


“state of the art’ chapters” 


construction of the 
ect on the Upper Nile” (p.172) 
of all this the 
make 159 
Cone 


pares (over seventy thousand 
art that might, in the 
fairly fully treated, the 


documentation ‘i 


words) carcum 


stances, have been 


established methods of 
brarianship, gets less than eleven pages 

I here 
on education 
Focke, Shera 
especially useful for 
Mack and Tavlor Ihe use of 
knowledge, 
rather tediously, covered by Fgan and Hen 
kle. They Bradford's 


dubious statement that only about one-third 


is a good chapter in this section 


in librarianship by Fgan 


and Tauber, and a glossary, 


computer terms, by 
Te corde d 
theme, is well, if 


unfortunately, repeat 


of useful papers in science are abstracted 


without later comments on it 
Ot the 


for the 


“Pro 


Grosch on 


six chapters of part two 


grams future that by 


refreshing in style 
Part three 


little dis 


machine computers 8s 


and downright in approach 


“Discussion,” which records very 
cussion, has sixteen papers and a report of 


The 


a discussion on education papers are 


short and more to the than earlier 


chapters but uneven in quality. Six are on 
cooperative and centralized processing in 
the four on language and doc 


Three 


various fields 


umentation are useful introductions 


more are on the application of operations 


research, information theory, and machine 


computing to documentation 
The eight chapters of part four report 
information 


ux meetings on processing in 
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various fields, one on machine translation 
and a paper on the programs of UNESCO 
The single chapter of part five discusses 
needed research 
How is it that a 


distinguished people adds so little to our 
4 


book written by many 


knowledge? It looks as if the conference 


tried to do too much. “Cooperative infor 


mation processing” has failed in many 


fhelds; the 
centralized processing, and the whole could 


sections on it deal largely with 


probably have been assigned to a separate 


conference without loss. Education for li 
brarianship has been discussed much and 


Little 
with 


often by those competent to do so 
fresh 


seems to have 


discussions 


been littl 


was done by 
There 
trol or coordination of papers read; far too 
that 


good 


others con 


much irrelevance got in. It is ironical 
so many writers on this subject do not see 
recorded 


the importance in “utilization of 


knowledge” of the clear and concise record 


ing of knowledge. The feeling among schol 
clear words and sentences are 


hard. All 


by thorough editing and 


ars that short 


unscholarly dies this could have 


been overcome 
lection, and the book cut by at least a third 
As it is, the 


will learn little 


librarian and documentalist 


from it, and the laymen who 
(judging from the blurb) are expected to 
read it will probably lack the needed perse 


verance D. J. Campbell, Aslib, London 


Solving Library Problems: 


A Comment 


by Fernando Pefialosa and the 
ot the 


The artich 


important announcement establish 
Library Resources, 
1956 
mind a rather 
librarians. Why is it 


such as that bw Mr 


ment of the Council on 
Inc., both in the 
Chl called to 


thing 


November issuc of 
puzzling 
about that so 


many suggestions Petia 


losa, are made and so little is done about 
them? May I offer as an 
no valid way of testing the 
Our 
and other suggested improvements is to re 
treat behind the that 
out would cost too much money 

on Library Re 


will not come to merit the defi 


mswer that we have 
suggestion in ad 
way of dealing with these 


vance? only 


Matement trying it 
This makes 
me wonder if the Council 


sources, Inc 
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nition of its parent foundation as “a large 
body of money completely surrounded by 
librarians who want some.” 

If our only method of dispensing finally 


with suggestions is to try them out—and 


some would be fairly costly if they should 


prove to be mistakes——does this not com 


mit librarians always to a trial-and-error 


method of improvement? Does not the blind 


faith put in trial-and-error rather painfully 


indicate the lack of any general theory 
which would provide for a choice between 
experiments? 

As an example, let us that Mr 


Pefialosa’s facts and statistics are beyond re 


grant 
failure of communica 
tion somewhere is indicated. How shall we 
correct it? We that the failure is 
in the classes in the use of the library which 


proach Certainly a 


could say 


many institutions of higher learning con 


duct. We could suggest an elaborate study 
of such courses and a very concerted effort 
to improve them by such grants and pilot 
projects as will quickly correct the condi 
tion. Or we could say, with justice, that stu 
dents using the catalog should have some 
nature of the book 


Let us provide that the 


idea of the they may 
consult 


card 


wish to 


main entry which conforms to rules 
so complex that only librarians can reason 
ably be expected to know in advance how 
to find the book 


shall have complete bibliographic informa 


main entry card for a 


tion. The subject and title cards will have 
only those headings, plus the title and date 
of publication, to identify the book and an 
annotation explaining how much of the 
book pertains to the major subject entry 
which would explain how much pertains to 
other subjects. There are other methods, but 
given only these three, how would we de 
cide which to try? 

If we choose the experiment that seems 
cheapest at present, we may be saddled with 
the one that will be most expensive to give 
up and the one that will be least fruittul 
make 


We need, in order to 


body 


predictions, 
that enables 
That is 
precisely what we do not have. We do have 


of scientific theory 


us to calculate results in advance 


standards that avoid the issue of cost. We 
have a list of aspirations but no real com 


pilation of reasonable expectancy 
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The statement of the plans for the Coun 


cil on Library Resources, Inc., was painful 
in another way. The emphasis seems to be 
on importing experts to come in and assist, 
if mot bail out, librarians. Other disciplines 
are to be evaluated for their usefulness in 
this crisis of the “glut of publication”; li 
brarianship’s methods and procedures are 
to be re-evaluated. While we can all be glad 
for help when we need it, does it not come 
bearing the motto “you have been tried in 
\ further 


painful fact is the insistence on machines 


the balance and found wanting?’ 


and devices, obviously instructed by people 
smart enough to deal with them. But how 
can we develop a machine to solve our prob- 
lems until we know what the problems are? 

May I respectfully suggest that the prob 
lem of research libraries is perhaps of longer 
range than the Council of Library Resources, 
Inc., seems to indicate in its statement. In 
deed, librarianship is about at the point that 
medicine was in the period preceding Pas 
teur. What we basic re 
search which will not only uncover the way 


must have is the 
of dealing with the continuing and growing 
demand for information, which 

uniquely can answer, but prove 
which will 
themselves, 


libraries 
theory 
perpetuate 


enable libraries to 


and improve—to the point 
where the increase in available material will 
not be considered a crisis but an opportunity 
What we need, I think 


the methods 


for added service 


much more than devices, are 
by which we can test the success or failure 
of our procedure by purely objective tech 
niques, so far as scientific method has en 
abled good researchers to rid themselves of 
preconceptions and protect themselves from 
unseen bias 

The problem of research libraries is of 
sufficiently long range to make investigation 
of the education of librarians a prime ne 
cessity, to make the encouragement of basic 
research into pure theory the 


deavor of any organization in the field, and 


major en 


to provide for such legislative acts among 
librarians themselves as will replace their 
desire for dictation in the methods and pro- 
cedures of their cooperation.—Jay F. Dailey, 
Paula K. Lazrus Memorial Library, National 
and Jews, New 


Conference of Christians 


York. 


COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


ACRL Microcard Series— Abstracts of Titles 


WEEMS, |. yr., 1924— 

A study of American libraries 
Rochester, N. ¥ University of Rochester Press 
for the Association of College and Reference Li- 
1996. (92 L 28 em. ACRL MICROCARD 
sexies, no. 79) Master's paper, Florida State Uni 
1954. Bibliography: 1. 89-92. 3 


newspaper 


braries 


versity, cards 


$.75 

Progress of newspaper libraries has been 
steady but not easy. Four major problems have 
retarded development: lack of recognition of 
newspaper libraries, lack of qualified personnel, 
lack of standardization, and lack of space. De 
spite these factors, newspaper libraries are cx 
panding both in number and in space and 
scope of individual libraries. Efforts are being 
made to standardize practices among U. 5S. news- 
we libraries. Many improvements are still to 
x made and many problems remain. It is up 
to the newspaper librarian to help solve them 


1920 

Across the Sea Library in the 
its establishment, purposes, and 
N. Y., University of Roch 
Association of College and 
1957. (vi, 80 1. part 
illus. 23 cm. ACRL MICROCARD no. AD) 
Institute, 1955 
74.76. 3 cards. $.75 


PARKER, JOHN AUSTIN 

Ihe Books 
United States 
operation. Rochester 
ester Press for the 


Reference Libraries mount 


Bibliog 


I he sis 


raphy: | 


4 discussion which includes sections on the 
history of Books Across the Sea, methods of se 
lecting United States publications to be sent to 
britain as interpreters of everyday American 
life, the Reading Room in New York—its meth 
ods of processing as well as its activities and 
and the use of the British public ations 
schools 
United 


seTvices 
housed in the Library and in libraries 
and reading groups throughout the 
States 


PADDOCK, CAROLINE, 1907 

Accreditation standards for the 
professional schools 
ments of twenty-two accrediting agencies. Roch 
ester, N. Y., University of Rochester Press for 
the Association of College and Reference Li 
braries, 1957. (vii, 199 L. tables. 28 cm. acnt 
MICROCARD series, no. B81) Thesis (M.LS.)—U mi 
versity of California, 1954. Bibliography: |! 
127-199. 4 cards. $1 


libraries of 


analysis of the require 


The standards of twenty-two recognized agen 
cies which accredit professional schools were ex 
amined with a view to determining the place of 
the library in the accreditation picture, It was 
found that all the agencies include the library 
among the areas to be considered by their visi 
tation committees, but that wide variation ex 
ists in the form, volume, and specificity of the 
various statements of standards. The study iso 
lates, categorizes, and analyzes the specific re 
quirements of the individual agencies pertaining 
to (1) library holdings, (2) use of the library, 
(4) staff, (5) financial support, (6) 
and (7) administrative organi 


(3) quarters 
hours observed 
zation, 


JOMNSON, ROBERT KELLOGG, 1915 

Report on the Air University Library Roch 
Rochester Press for 
the Association Reference Li 
(vi, 72 |. diagrs. part. fold, map, 
MICROCARD no. 82) Air Uni 


ester, N. Y., University of 
of College and 
braries, 1957 
20 om. 
versity Library study of libraries in selected mili 
Maxwell Air Force 
1. o8-72. 3 cards 


tary educational institutions 
Base, Alabama. Bibliography 
$.75 

The abstract concerning the series of which 


this study is a part was published in CRL, vol 
17, pP 533 “4 


Toth New Editor of Microcard Series 


Mrs. Margaret K. Toth, editor 


has been appointed to succeed Lawrence S$ 


at the Rochester 


University Press, 


Thompson as editor of the 


ACRL Microcard Series. Mr, Thompson instituted the microcard series 
for ACRL and has, in a large measure, been responsible for its success 
He resigned in order to devote more time to others of his myriad of 


interests. Mrs 


Toth has worked closely with the ACRL, Microcard Series 


since its inception and brings to her new post an unrivalled combination 


of abilities espec ially suited for it. 
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Books Received 


1 Bibliography for the TVA Program. By fer 
nard L. boy. Knoxville, Tennessee: Technical 
Library lennemee Valley Authority, 1957 

4 Directory of Library Periodicals Published in 
the Continental United States. Sponsored by 
Ihe Library Periodicals Round Table, Amer 

Library Association. Comp. by Phillips 

and) John Harvey. Pitsburg, Kan., 

Library, 1957. 44p 

Comp. by D. Cyril Joynson 
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wean 
Lemple 
State College 
4 Cuide tor Games 
New York: Philosophical Library 
Ameriwan Indian and White Relations to 1830 
Nerds and Opportunities for Study An Pssay 
by William N. Fenton; a Bibliography by 
L. H. Butterfield. Wilcomb BE. Washburn, and 
William N. Fenton. Chapel Hill: The Uni 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1957, 1358p 
innuaire des Organisations Internationales 
Yearbook of International Organizations, 
1956-57. Oth éd. Bruxelles: Union des Asso 
Internationales, 1957. 1266p. $10 
fination Medcicime in Annotated Bibliography, 
1952 Literature, By Arnold J. Jacohius and 
Madeleine |. Wilkins. Washington, D4 
Ihe Library of Congress, Technical Informa 
tion Division, 1956, 204p 
Filing Rules for Medium-sieed Libraries: 
1 Compend Filing Code for Catalogs of 120 
to 2000 Trays. By Gertrude Moakley, fore 
Rudolf Flesh. New York: William 
Frederick Press, 1957 $2.00 
Bibliography of New Guides and 


ciation 


word by 


tides to Pub 
amp by 
Special Li 
si. 


lic Documents Use 
Jerome K. Wilcox. New York 
braries Association, 1957, 

Horst 
Leiprig: Harrassowitz, 1956 
Lehbicher fir den Nachwuchs an 
Bibliotheken, Bd. 1.) 

Clue to the Resources and Services of Brooklyn 
College Library. By Rose 7. Sellers. Brooklyn 
10, N.Y. Brooklyn College Library, 1957 24p 
copies 

harly Electrical Machines. Kern Dibner. Nor 
walk, Conn. Burndy Library, 1957. 57p. $1.50 
Burndy Liltwary Publication No. 14) 

Gifts to the Emory University Libraries, 1954.46 

19% 


Kunz 
DM 1% 


wissen 


Emory University, Ga The University 
lap 

Handbuch der 
ath ed. System No. 28 pt AY. Calkium 
$55.08; No. 32, Zine. Cloth $158 

Cloth $90. Weinheim Bergstrasse 
Verlag Chemie, 1956-57 

(,uide to Inter-American Legal Studies 
tine Bibliography of Works in English 
by S. A. Bavitch. Coral Gables 
Miami Law Library, 1957, 297p 

Handbuch der Bibliothehswissenschatt 
det von Fritz Milkau. 2 

von Georg Levh. 


anorganishen Chemie 
Paper 
No. oF pt 
Platinum 


4 Selec 
Comp 
niversity of 


Begriin 
verm. und verb. Aufl 


hisg Band, 17. Lig: Ge 
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Bearh. von 
Harrassow itz, 


shichte der Bibliotheken. 
Bomer et al. Wiesbaden 

p.689-734. DM 16. 
Indexes to Journal of the American Ce 
Society 1918-1955 {and| The American 
Bulletin 1922-1955 Comp 
Schell Bigler land others 
American Ceramic Society 


rariic 
Society 
and ed. by Lola 
Columbus, Ohio 
1957. $5.00 
John Cotton Dana; Librarian and 
William R. Lansherg. Lunenburg, Vt 
hour Press, 1956, p.55-83. (Printing 
{rts, vol, 4, no. 3, Sept. 1956.) 
Library Acquires Outstanding Titles in 1955-57 
Biennium University of News 
Letter, vol. 4%, no, 3, March 
Manual de Bibliologia. By Isabel Pruna Lama 
drid, Tomo 1. Habana: Compafiia Editora de 
Libros vy Folletos, 1954 
Manuscript Cataloging. By William Jerome Wil 
York: Fordham University Press, 
5p. $1.90. (Offprint from Tra 
XIL.) 
By Charles Dickens. A Facsimile of 
Foreword by Mon 
Notes by 
York Pub 


Ceramn 


Printer. By 
Stine 
Graph 


Tennessee 
1957.) 


son. New 
19% 7 
ditio, vol 

Mrs, Gamp 
the Author's Prompt Copy 
ica Dickens. Introduction and 
John D. Gordan, [New York) New 
lic Library, 1956, 120p,. $6 

Report to the Corporation of Brown University 
July 1, 1956. By John Carter Brown Library, 
Providence, R.1., 1957, 80p 

ation and Desegregation; a 
Recent Research. By Melvin M 
York Anti-Defamation 
Brith, 1957 

Shakespeare's Four Giants. By Blanche Coles 
Rindge, N.H.: Richard Smith, 1957. 126p 

The Clarke Historical Collection, with a List of 
Michigan Imprints Comp. by Arthur M. Fish 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. Central Michigan Col 
lege Press, 1956. 46p 

The Ford Foundation 
1955, 

The Hampshire Inter-Library Center 1 Survey 
of its Hacheround and Its Problems, With 
Recommendations for the Future. By Keves D 
Metcalf. South Hadley: The Hampshire Inter 
Library Center, 1957, Sip 

The Student's Role in College Police 
By Harry H. Lunn, Washington, D4 
ican Council on Education, 1957, $104 

library. By Walter Harding. Char 
lottesville, Va Ihe University of Virginia 
Press, 1957 102p 

United States Influence on 
ianship, 1890-1940. By J. Periam Danton 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali 
fornia Press, 1957. 9ip. $2.00 
California Publications in Librarianship, v. 2, 


Digest of 
New 


Seures 
Pumin 
League of 


innual Report October 


to September w, 1996 np 1957 


Making 
Amer 


Thoreau's 


Norwegian Librar 


University of 


neo, 1.) 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate 


$1 per line; 3-line minimum. Closes first of month preceding date of issue 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY LIBRAR 
IES: Positions available July l (1) As 
Librarian, salary 

Circulation Li 
salary $5000; (3) Engineering 
$5500 (4) Head 
Unit, S6000; (5) 
$6500. LS. de 
gree, experience necessary. Specific fac 
ulty status; Social Security TIAA 
J. H. Moriarty, director, li 
Purduc Lalayette 
Indiana. Please send qualifications, ex 


sistant Reterence 


$7000 (2) Assistant 
brarian 
Librarian, salary 
Card 


Chemistry 


Preparation 
Librarian 


and 
Apply 
braries University 


pe rience and photograph 


POSTTIONS OPEN, MIDWEST 

Iwo men, one to take charge ot Cu 
culation Department and one for Ref 
ind work with maps. M.S. ce 
gree or equivalent sound general edu 
and adaptable 
quired along with ability for and inter 


cTence 


cation personality re 
est in administration and advancement 
Faculty vacation, all 
build 
ing in residential neighborhood: start 
ing salary $4,000-$5,000 depending on 
qualifications; annual increments have 
been Write Director, Uni 
versity of Detroit Library, 4001 W. Me 
Nichols Rd... Detroit 21, Mich 


status, month 


“frinewe benefits.” beautiful new 


Tt or better 


OU TOF-PRINI 


Barnes & Noble, Inc. supplies books 
not obtainable from publishers imme 
diately from stock A million 
volumes or in reasonably quick time 
through free Search Service. Send lists 
to Dept CR, Barnes & Noble, Inc., 
105 Fifth Ave.. New York 2, N.Y 


BOOKS 


over a 


SEARCH SERVICE is one of our spe 
Foreign books and periodi 
cals, current and out of print Albert 
|. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains N.Y 


crlities 


WANTED 
college or 


Part-time 
university library 
BS.L.S. (1951), 
credits. Varied 
(ameralt) 
cial work, Location desired: S. Penna., 
or Southern half of United States 
Write Box 225, ACRKL, 530 E. Hu 
ron St, Chicago 11, Tl 


employment, 
Woman, 
married, additional 
academi experience 


business, industrial and so 


POSTTIONS AVAILABLI 


1. Education Assistant. Beginning pos 
ition $4100. Open Sept. | 


2. Catalog Assistant. Salary $5000 


Open Aug. I. 
Both 
$150, up to 
New 


community 


annual increments of 


positions 
Larwe college li 
York City. Residential 
Work week 535 hours, 50 


during summer, 6 weeks paid vacation 


brary 


Liberal sick leave and personal leave 


Tenure possible Acknowledgement 
sent if applicant is being seriously con 
sidered. Box 220, ACRL, 50 EF. Huron 


St., Chicago 11, Il 
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brary degree and M.A 
with historical 
Write the Librarian 
Historical Society, Ohio State 


LIBRARIAN La 
in history, Ex 
perience manuscripts 


Museum, 
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some general library professional du 


ties. Immediate opening in Southwest 


ern Liberal Arts College 
portunity in expanding library LS 
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Careet op 
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week I2-month contract principal 
college vacations; faculty rank, Write 
c/o 215, ACRL, 50 Huron St 
Chicago 11, Hl 
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CURRENT 


509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
EDITED BY EDWARD LAZARI 


THE 1957 ANNUAL 


Scheduled for Publication in the Fall of this year 


AMERICAN BOOK.-PRICES CURRENT 1957 (Vol. 63) will report over 12,500 price 
records from more than 100 sessions of Book-Auction sales held in the United States 
from July 1956 through June 1957. 


Standing orders and orders in advance of publication will be supplied at the special 
price of $15 net. (The publication price will be $18 net). 
If you do not have a standing order for the series, send in your order for the 1957 


Annual before publication and save $3.00. 


CUSHING-MALLOY, INC. 
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Printers of ACRL Monographs 
LITHOPRINTERS 


Known for 


QUALITY—ECONOMY —SERVICE 


Let us quote on your next printing 
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of ALL Sizes 


@5" «3%" forms are 2-up, perforated in the middle, and interleated 
with one-time, snap-ovt carbons. One typing makes 5 copies. 


GAYLORD 


A stock item, Gaylord Multi-Copy Book 
Order Forms can be ordered in quantities 
as low as 500. Standardization of headings 
and flexibility of form fit readily into the 
requirements of any size library, assuring 
low cost, minimum stock investment and im- 
mediate delivery on every order. Library 
imprint and additional order symbols may 
be included on orders of 1,000 or more. 

Handy Gaylord forms make book order- 
ing five times faster . . . insure against re- 
copying errors . . . provide automatic “on 
order” and reserve list files in one operation. 

Imprinted forms in quantities of 1,000 
for as low as $26.00, transportation paid. 


Standard Multi-Copy 
Book Order Forms 


One Typing Gives You 


Five Copies 
WHITE (for dealer) 23 


YELLOW for L.C. or Wilson Cards 


Send for free samples and prices. 
Ask for Form No. 555! 
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Zwicky, F. (Calif. Inst. of Technology) 
MORPHOLOGICAL ASTRONOMY 
Over 300 p. 55 fig. Bound $12.00 
The first comprehensive work on this subject. 
Of great interest to every Physicist, Astro- 


physicist and Astronomer, especially during 
the coming Geophysical Year 


Lykow, A. W 


EXPERIMENTAL AND THEORETICAL 
PRINCIPLES OF DRYING 


(Translated from the Russian) 

480 p. 212 fig. 56 tables Bound $7.00 
The author considered all the principles in- 
volved in a thoroughly comprehensive manner, 
including much of his own scientifie research 


Describes the physico-chemical conditions of 
the processes 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO: 


Albert Daub & Co.., Inc. 


257 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 


Library Agent since 1872, 
supplies books and perio=- 
dicals published in West 
and East Germany and 
adjacent countries.Orders 
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on both new and out-of 
print material. 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 
WIESBADEN 


Farmington Plan Agent for Germany 


Expert Service on 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


for 


ALL LIBRARIES 
* 


Faxon's Librarians Guide 
free on request 


For the very best subscription 
service at competitive prices—ask 
about our Till Forbidden plan. 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


83-91 Francis Street Boston 15, Mass. 


Continuous Library Service 
Since 1886 


ACRL Monographs 


SPOKEN PortrRyY ON RECORDS AND 
Tapes, an analytical index of 
currently available recordings 
By Henry C. Hastings. 1957. 
(No. 18.) 52p. $1.75. Paper 


Poor's Inpex AND VOLUME 
Kry. By Marian V. Bell and 
Jean C. Bacon, with an essay 
Muted Voices From the Past, by 
John C. Hepler. 1957. (No. 19.) 
59p. $1.50. Paper 


Providing an essential key to the easy 
use of Poole’s Index, this monograph 
will be indispensable in any library 
holding Poole’s Index 


ACRL Monographs 


50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, TL. 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 


Change 
of 
books eee 


to open 
floor space... 


with unique 


LUMP stacks! 


Want to open up your circulation book area for chairs, study tables, 
and smoother traffic control? Compo stacks can do it for you. All 
the books in conventional stacks, floor plan “A,” can be held by 
Compo stacks in floor plan “'B.”’ 


It’s accomplished by unique Compo 
drawer-type design that lets you 
place books on three sides of each 
sliding shelf. You can actually 
handle 4 times more books in your 
existing wall space, yet every book 
is in easy reach. 

Let Compo give your library new 
spaciousness. Write today for 
Hamilton Catalog AR-26 complete 
with planning suggestions. 


LIBRARY STACKS 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY © TWO RIVERS, WISCOMSIN 
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First St. 
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New Hafner Publishing Co. Reprint 
—to be ready November, 1957 


Researches on F ungi 


by A. H. Reginald Buller, F.R.S. 


(Originally published 1909-19314) 


Vol Account of the Production, Liberation and Dispersion 
of the Spores of Hymenomycetes Treated Botanically 
and Physically 


Further Investigations upon the Production and Libera 
tion of Spores in Hymenomycetes 


The Production and Liberation of Spores in Hymenomy 
cetes and Uredineae 


Further Observations on the Coprini Together with 
Some Investigations on Social Organization and Sex in 
the Hymenomycetes 


Hyphal Fusions and Protoplasmic Streaming in the 
Higher Fungi 


The Biology and Taxonomy of Pilobolus. The Produc 
tion and Liberation of Spores in the Discomycetes and 
Pseudorhizae and Gemmifers as Organs of Certain Hy 


menomycetes 


The set, 6 volumes, bound in cloth $90.00 
Single volumes, each $15.00 


10°; Discount on orders placed before Nov. 1, 1957 
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